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THE     CLIMBER 


It  is  a  long  journey  from  Belvedere, 
111.,  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  it  had  taken 
Mrs.  Spindel  (accent  on  the  el)  just 
twenty  years  to  make  it.  The  route  had 
been  circuitous,  matrimonially,  socially 
and  geographically,  and  had  included 
many  detours,  three  husbands  and  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  the  pensions  and 
hotels  of  Dresden,  Florence  and  Paris. 
Her  elation,  therefore,  as  she  alighted 
from  the  train  in  front  of  The  Waves  on 
a  fine  sunny  morning  in  January  was  en- 
tirely pardonable,  as  anybody  with  an 
atom  of  human  sympathy  in  his  compo- 
sition would  admit. 

As  she  stood  on  the  platform  sur- 
rounded by  ten  innovation    trunks    and 
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four  hat  boxes  all  marked  conspicuously 
and  cabalistically  with  an  intriguing 
monogram,  she  presented,  at  first  sight, 
sufficient  indications  of  international 
smartness. 

The  barking  Pekingese  tucked  under 
her  arm  and  the  sallow  French  maid  with 
the  compact  leather  jewel  case  added  the 
final  touch  of  elegance.  Only  a  shrewd 
observer  would  have  detected  in  the  face 
of  Mrs.  Spindel  the  lack  of  that  quality 
which  in  art  is  called  Style,  and  to  which 
we  refer  when  speaking  of  people  as 
Class. 

She  had  discovered  years  before  that 
superfluous  fat  worn  below  the  helt  can 
lead  only  to  Women's  Clubs  and  Dorcas 
Societies;  above  that  meridian,  to  Broad- 
way and  marriage  with  a  chauffeur  or 
a  tango  lizard. 

Socially,  a  woman  might  as  well  hang 
a  milestone  about  her  person  as  twenty 
pounds  of  adipose  tissue. 
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No  jockey  could'  have  trained  more 
relentlessly,  and  her  present  arrangement 
of  bones  was  fortunately  sufficiently  har- 
monious. 

"See,  Sherry,"  said  Mrs.  Spindel,  turn- 
ing to  her  daughter,  and  addressing  her, 

as  always,  by  the  cognomen  of  the  famous 
restaurateur  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  she  was  speaking  French,  "See, 
Cherie,  we  shall  adore  it."  She  waved 
her  loosely  gloved  hand  towTard  the  1,000 
unblinking  windows  of  the  glaringly  yel- 
low hotel,  asleep  in  the  early  morning 
sunshine.  Behind  each  green  shutter 
lurked  a  social  possibility. 

Beyond  those  mysterious  screens  a  Van- 
dergilt,  a  Castor  or  a  Vanhuysen  might  be 
resting  even  now  from  the  intellectual 
strain  of  an  evening  at  the  Surf  Club  or  a 
dance  at  the  Everglades.  "Sherry's" 
glance  of  appreciation  was  jaded  and  she 
made  no  reply.    She  was  an  unaccented 
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looking  girl,  apparently  lacking  in  per- 
sonality as  well  as  eyebrows. 

The  mother's  somewhat  tart  comment 
on  her  silence  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  platform  where 
he  had  been  given  directions  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  luggage,  of  Senator  Frothing- 
ham.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  was  at 
the  dangerous  age  of  hardening  arteries 
and  softening  judgment.  The  near  beauty 
of  Mrs.  Spindel  seemed  to  him  "easy  to 
16ok  at."  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  a 
Pullman  agent  in  selling  the  same  state- 
room] twice,  had  resulted  on  the  journey 
in  the  gallant  withdrawal  of  the  Senator 
from  the  drawing-room,  in  favor  of  the 
fascinating  widow  and  her  daughter. 
Apologies  and  thanks  had  led,  naturally, 
to  further  conversation.  Mrs.  Spindel 
swung  the  names  of  her  more  prominent 
acquaintances  like  Indian  clubs,  and  by 
the  time  the  train  reached  Jacksonville 
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the  Senator  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  com- 
pletely "emberlifkote." 

"Delightful!"  he  now  cried  jovially. 
"Let's  go  in  and  register  and  find  out  who 
all  we'll  have  to  play  with  under  the 
palms." 

Mrs.  Spindel  signed  with  a  buoyant 
little  flourish.  She  did  not  forget  to  add 
"and  maid."  The  page  was  inspiring. 
The  right  names  followed  each  other  in 
thrilling  sequence.  It  might  have  been 
torn  complete  from  the  Social  Register. 
Only  an  occasional  "heim"  or  "thai7' 
marred  its  aristocratic  perfection.  She 
turned  back  a  leaf  or  two.  The  Van  Cuy- 
dens,  the  Marsdons,  the  Jenks-Jones. 
Her  visit  was  perfectly  timed.  Every- 
body  was  here.  Suddenly  her  heart 
jumped  forward  three  beats  and  failed 
within  her.  Her  glance  wavered.  The 
writing  blurred  before  her. 

"Mrs.WilliamHartleyAllen,"the"Sally 
Aikens"    of    the    little    town  where  she 
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herself  had  been  born,  and  probably  the 
one  woman  that  would  ever  come  to  Palm 
Beach  who  knew  the  first  shady  halt- 
forgotten  chapter  of  Mrs.  Spindel's  his- 
tory !  It  would  be  in  her  power  to  blight, 
with  a  word,  her  season  at  the  very  start. 

What  should  she  do? 

Take  the  next  train  back  to  New  York, 
stay  and  throw  herself  at  once  on  Sally's 
mercy,  or  provoke  a  meeting  and  trust 
that  time  and  her  various  changes  of  name 
and  hair  dye  would  prove  a  sufficient  dis- 
guise and  that  Mrs.  Allen  would  not  rec- 
ognize her? 

Mrs.  Spindel  always  gambled  for  the 
highest  stakes.  She  chose  the  latter  al- 
ternative, and  in  a  second  she  had  pulled 
herself  together. 

"Dear  Senator,"  she  lisped,  "charming. 
So  many  of  our  friends,"  and  added  arch- 
ly, "If  you  should  find  yourself  at  this 
identical  spot  in  the  lobby  two  hours 
hence,  somebody  might  come  along  quite 
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by  chance  and  go  down  to  the  sands  with 
you." 

The  Duchess  of  Carnavon.  whom  Mrs. 
Spindel  had  seen  at  Trouville,  always  al- 
luded to  the  sands. 

She  followed  a  diminutive  "bell  hop," 
laden  with  her  luggage,  toward  the  lift. 

As  she  coated  her  cheeks  with  cold 
cream,  applied  the  liquid  enamel,  correct- 
ed the  rather  too  thin  line  of  her  car- 
mined  lips  and  removed  one  superfluous 
hair  from  her  shaven  eyebrows,  the  mind 
behind  the  mask  was  working  overtime. 
She  decided  that  she  would  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  camp  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

"Sherry!"  she  called  to  her  daughter, 
who  was  removing  the  stains  of  travel 
with  plain  soap  and  water  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  "If  we  meet  a  Mrs.  Allen,  for 
goodness  sake  don't  hide  your  light  under 
a  lamp-shade,  or  whatever  they  call  it  in 
the  Bible.    Let  her  know  about  your  am- 
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bulance  work  at  the  front  and  your  Croix 
de  Guerre.  We  shall  need  all  our  legs 
to  stand  on  here,"  she  added,  mixing  met- 
aphors incontinently. 

It  was  an  impeccable  Mrs.  Spindel,  re- 
newed in  body  and  spirit,  with  no  visible 
crack  in  either  face  enamel  or  reputation, 
who  met  Senator  Frothingham  in  front 
of  the  desk  a  few  moments  later.  Her 
costume  of  silk  jersey  fitted  her  like  the 
skin  of  an  anaemic  cobra.  Escorted  by 
the  pliant  Senator,  she  made  her  way 
down  the  little  board  pathway  in  front 
of  the  Casino  toward  the  semi-circle  of 
beach  chairs  that  faced  the  ocean. 

Hundreds  of  bathers  were  lying  about 
in  the  sun  or  sitting  chatting  in  groups. 
On  the  sands  the  crowd  was  mixed, 
though  brilliant.  Most  of  the  people 
were  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  though 
they  shone  in  different  constellations. 

"Les  maris  en  vacances,"  commented 
a  French  diplomat  as  he  looked  through 
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a  cynical  eyeglass  at  the  group  of  men  sur- 
rounding Mercedes,  the  beautiful  man- 
nikin  who  lay  like  a  serpent,  lazily  coiled 
under  her  Japanese  umbrella. 

Many  lorgnettes  were  raised  toward 
Mrs.  Spindel,  and  she,  brave  woman 
though  she  was,  inwardly  congratulated 
herself  upon  her  acumen  in  securing  the 
protective  presence  of  the  Senator.  These 
were  not  glances  to  be  met  alone. 

"Who  is  the  lady  doing  the  snake 
dance?"  asked  Sally  Allen  with  a  laugh, 
alluding  to  the  sinuous  contortions*  of 
Mrs.  Spindel's  gait.  She  was  moving  for- 
ward quite  casually  in  her  direction,  and 
before  any  one  had  had  the  opportunity 
to  reply,  the  Senator,  who  habitually  ig- 
nored half-tones,  had  bungled  an  intro- 
duction. Mrs.  Spindel  went  over  the  top 
gallantly  but  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"You  two  charming  women  should 
know  each  other,  Mrs.  Allens  Mrs.  Spin- 
del" 
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Mrs.  Allen's  policy  was  always  a  wide- 
ly disseminated  amiability,  which  she  fol- 
lowed up  or  not,  according  to  the  decision 
of  her  better  judgment  and  after  consult- 
ing, with  the  proper  camouflage  of  dig- 
nity, a  social  secretary,  capable  of  the 
most  ruthless  eliminations. 

Her  politeness,  as  she  now  turned  to- 
ward Mrs.  Spindel,  was  as  irreproach- 
ably lustrous  as  the  rope  of  pearls  at  her 
neck.  Suddenly,  for  just  an  unapprc- 
ciable  second,  a  tiny  line  carved  itself 
between  her  fine  eyebrows.  The  moment 
was  crucial,  but  Mrs.  Spindel,  feeling 
fairly  safe  behind  her  mask  of  paint,  met 
her  gaze  without  a  quiver.  And  in  a  sec- 
ond the  danger  was  over.  It  was  evident 
to  Mrs.  Spindel  that  neither  her  name  nor 
her  appearance  had  evoked  any  ghost  of 
the  past  before  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Allen. 

"I've  had  my  dip  an  hour  ago,"  said 
the  most  tactful  matron  in  Palm  Beach, 
acknowledging  the  Senator's  introduction 
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was  a  gracious  little  nod.  "Are  you  going 
in?  The  water  is  delicious — liquid  vel- 
vet." Then  suddenly,  with  a  glance  at 
her  diamond  wrist  watch.  "Heavens,  I 
am  late!  Au  revoir,  Senator.  So  glad 
you  spared  a  little  time  from  law  making 
in  Washington  for  law  breaking  in  Flor- 
ida." She  cut  the  conversational  cord 
skilfully  with  a  laugh  before  it  could  be 
tied  too  securely. 

Up  the  beach  she  sailed,  a  white  cloud 
touched  with  lavender. 

"There's  a  lucky  woman,"  said  Dick 
Hatherway.  "She  marries  one  of  the 
ten  richest  men  in  the  United  States,  is 
perfectly  happy  with  him  for  fifteen  years 
and  just  as  he  gets  a  bit  tiresome  and  dod- 
dering (he  was  thirty-five  years  older 
than  she)  he  up  and  dies  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  leaving  her  with  money, 
looks  and  just  enough  grief  to  mourn  him 
in  becoming  weeds  and  without  despair. 
Then  her  son  gets  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
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without  a  scratch,  and  her  daughter, 
Margaret,  lands  the  most  eligible  youth  in 
New  York — Billy  Carter,  you  know. 
They're  to  have  an  al  fresco  wedding 
down  here  next  month.  Daughter  is 
having  a  regular  clothes  jag  for  her  trous- 
seau in  New  York,  while  mother  is  mov- 
ing into  the  new  place  by  the  sea  here, 
where  the  wedding  is  to  be  staged.  They 
say  Sally  can  take  her  pick  of  half  a  dozen 
men  on  the  second  round.  Widowers  and 
divorces  I  mean.  And  even  the  women 
like  her." 

Mrs.  Allen's  passage  was  like  a  royal 
progress — new  groups  formed  themselves 
about  her  at  every  stop.  Mrs.  Spindel 
watched  her.  Her  mind  still  reeled  a 
little  from  the  ordeal  through  which  she 
had  passed  so  successfully,  but  she  was 
a  creature  of  rapid  adjustments.  An  aero- 
plane whizzed  overhead.  Her  ambition 
soared.  The  beginning  was  auspicious. 
She  would  achieve  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
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Allen.  What  a  joke  to  be  enjoyed  by  her- 
self alone,  to  accept  invitations  from 
Sally  Aikins  of  all  people!  Sally  Aikins, 
whom  she  had  envied,  hated  and  admired 
back  in  Illinois  as  the  fortunate  daughter 
of  the  most  prominent  banker  in  town. 
She  remembered  Sally's  clothes,  her  man- 
ners and  speech,  all  of  a  quality  so  su- 
perior to  her  own.  And  how  easily  things 
had  fallen  in  the  lap  of  Sally  Aikins!  Her 
father,  too  'big  a  personality  for  his  home 
town,  had  moved  to  Chicago,  thence  to 
New  York,  always  more  and  more  suc- 
cessful until  he  became  one  of  the  impor- 
tant men  of  affairs  of  his  day.  A  year  or 
so  at  an  Eastern  school  had  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  Sally,  and  her  beauty,  tact 
and  a  talent  for  clothes  had  done  the  rest. 
Belle,  reading  of  her  triumphs,  while 
she  threaded  her  own  tortuous  ways, 
burned  with  bitterness.  And  then  Sally, 
through  her  marriage,  had  taken  her 
place    finally   among   the   seats   of   the 
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mighty.  Will  Allen,  the  great  financial 
genius  of  his  time,  had  possessed  every 
attribute  to  make  him  eligible.  Mrs. 
Spindel  had  to  push  back  forcibly  the 
wave  of  reminiscence  lest  it  overwhelm 
her. 

A  glance  at  the  crowded  beach  had 
shown  her  a  number  of  her  own  acquaint- 
ances. The  Bartons,  an  easy-going  couple, 
who  frequented  Narragansett,  were  never 
on  the  defensive,  and  gave  large  and 
oddly  assorted  parties  to  which  she 
had  been  frequently  bidden;  the  Hills, 
new  munitions  people,  not  yet  in  the  par- 
terre row,  but  moving  rapidly  from  Bar 
Harbor  to  Newport  and  victory  in  the 
juggernaut  of  a  fortune  so  astounding  as 
to  be  irresistible;  the  Malcolms,  stodgey, 
Hudson  River,  but  well  born.  She  had 
contributed  largely  to  Mrs,  Malcolm's 
war  charities.  These  people  and  several 
others  nodded  to  her  pleasantly.  The 
beginning  was  sufficiently  fortunate. 
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But  she  perceived  at  once  that  the 
nuance  of  smartness  of  the  persons  who 
surrounded  Mrs.  Allen's  retreating  form 
was  ultra,  the  last  word,  Lenox,  Tuxedo, 
Newport.  Their  attitude  was  as  protec- 
tive as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Her  blood 
was  up.  She  saw  that  there  was  work 
ahead  of  her  worthy  of  her  mettle. 

"Shall  we  take  a  turn  in  one  of  the 
chairs,  dear  lady?"  said  the  Senator,  leer- 
ing sentimentally.  He  had  watery  blue 
eyes  and  red  lids. 

"There  goes  that  impossible  Spindel 
woman  trailing  poor  old  Frothingham," 
said  Edith  Barton.  "She  lives  at  the 
Giltmore — four  prunes  a  day  for  the  fig- 
ure and  a  diet  of  Town  Topics  for  the 
soul." 

"Everybody  must  read  some  fiction," 
said  Peggy  Larned,  an  ingenue  with  the 
red  mouth  of  vice  and  vampires. 

"When  she  wants  heavy  historical  lit- 
erature, I  suppose  she  turns  to  Who's 
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Who  or  the  Social  Register,  especially 
the  page  headed  'Married  Maidens.' " 

"I  think  that  line  so  unnecessarily  in- 
sulting to  husbands,"  mused  Peggy.  She 
always  stammered  to  give  point  to  her 
indecencies.  The  men — there  were  al- 
ways men  surrounding  Peg — roared. 

"She's  frightfully  ambitious,"  said 
Edith,  referring  again  to  Mrs.  Spindel 
when  the  laugh  had  subsided.  "You  can 
hear  her  rustle  as  she  climbs.  Mrs.  Allen 
spoke  to  her,  I  noticed.  She  is  certainly 
a  most  awful  good  sort,  so  universally 
gracious  and  not  the  kind  that  makes  you 
feel  like  an  old  woman  in  an  almshouse 
about  to  receive  a  pound  of  tea  and  a  red 
flannel  petticoat." 

"I  think  she's  good  looking  for  an 
elderly  vamp,"  said  Peg  with  a  final 
glance  at  Mrs.  Spindel.  She  stood  up  in 
an  attitude  a  la  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Her 
eyelids  drooped  and  the  men  arose  and 
followed  her  into  the  surf. 
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"Poor  mother !"  muttered  "Sherry0 
Spindel,  who  sitting  hunched  up  rather 
sullenly  on  the  sands,  had  overheard  the 
conversation.  She  sighed  as  she  watched 
Peg  and  her  adorers  go  down  toward  the 
sea. 

At  Palm  Beach,  where  one  pays  ex- 
orbitantly and  inclusively  for  one's  meals 
at  the  hotel,  it  is  a  matter  of  disgrace  to 
eat  there.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Spindel  and 
her  daughter  had  taken  their  seat  for 
luncheon  at  the  little  round  table  in  the 
vast  dining  room  she  perceived  her  er- 
ror. Only  frumps,  ineligibles  and  trip- 
pers surrounded  her.  She  understood  her 
mistake.  The  smart  set  foregathered  at 
the  Surf,  the  Everglades  or  Golf  Club 
and  at  private  cottages.  The  Senator, 
blissfully  devoid  of  social  sense,  sat  oppo- 
site her  serenely  consuming  rice  griddle 
cakes.  He  was  the  sort  of  person  who  eats 
meat  at  breakfast.  Of  course,  as  a  guest, 
he  was  better  than  nobody. 
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That  evening  she  dined  on  a  glass  of 
buttermilk  in  her  room  and  sent  a  wire 
to  Lady  Diana  Varley,  inviting  her  down 
for  the  season  at  her  expense.  She  was 
a  woman  of  expedients.  "We  need  back- 
ing," she  explained  to  Sherry.  "I  shall 
stay  in  bed  until  she  arrives." 

Lady  Diana  Varley  was  an  impecuni- 
ous British  spinster  who  had  "come  out" 
to  America  on  a  visit  and,  passing  easily 
from  one  snobbish  hostess  to  another,  had 
avoided  the  necessity  of  a  hotel  bill  for 
the  past  two  years.  She  dressed  in  vel- 
veteen, possessed  historic  pearls,  never 
had  her  nails  manicured,  seldom  paid  the 
tradespeople,  wore  a  collection  of  rathei 
tawdry  looking  rings  of  different  colors, 
and  had  a  maid  who  never  cleaned  them. 
She  was  pretty,  except  for  one  missing 
tooth,  an  all  round  good  sort,  and  played 
rattling  good  tennis  and  bridge. 

"After  all,  one  American  is  very  like 
another,"   she   remarked  to   her  friend, 
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Lady  CardufT,  upon  receipt  of  Mrs. 
Spindel's  night  letter.  "Quite,"  said 
Lady  CardufL  "It  will  be  rather  a  lark 
to  see  the  States,  and  one  needs  a  bit  of 
a  change  from  town." 

The  Palm  Beach  Mirror  featured  the 
arrival  of  Lady  Diana  in  its  usual  elegant 
phraseology. 

"Lady  Diana  Varley,  the  daughter  of 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Carduff,  is  staying  at 
The  Waves,  where  she  is  guest  of  Mrs. 
Horatio  Spindel.  No  doubt  Lady  Var- 
ley will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  in  the 
exclusive  circles  to  which  she  is  accus- 
tomed. Let  us  hope  she  may  decide  to 
remain  among  us  for  the  balance  of  the 
season." 

The  room  telephone  in  the  Spindel 
suite  transmitted  insistent  claims  for  dear 
Lady  Diana's  presence  at  luncheon,  at 
tea,  at  dinner,  at  rout  and  iball.  Mrs. 
Spindel,  included  as  tail  to  the  comet, 
dined  with  her  at  the  Cockcrofts  in  their 
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beautiful  Spanish  villa  on  the  sea  front, 
and  lunched  at  the  La  Mars  in  their  smart 
little  green  and  white  cottage  by  the  lake. 
The  latter  was  a  long  coveted  connection, 
and  here  she  met  Mrs.  Allen,  who  again 
seemed  reassuringly  unconscious  of  any 
former  acquaintance. 

She  greeted  Mrs.  Spindel  cordially, 
and  turned  to  Lady  Varley:  "My  dear 
Lady  Diana,"  she  cried,  "fancy  seeing  you 
here!  I  read  of  your  arrival.  That  party 
at  Lord  Cornovan's  shooting  seems  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  Come  over  here  by 
me.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  boy. 
You  remember  him  and  you  know,  too, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  wedding  in  our 
family." 

Mrs.  Allen,  riding  the  hobby  of  her 
maternal  pride,  drew  Lady  Diana  into  a 
corner.  Mrs.  Spindel,  suddenly  conscious 
of  being  over  elaborate  in  her  dress  of 
foulard  and  of  looking  like  Trouville 
rather  than  Palm  Beach,  was  left  ma- 
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rooned  on  a  wicker  chair,  till  Martha 
Lemar  rescued  her.  "Let  me  show  you 
our  Japanese  garden;  there  will  be  just 
time  before  the  cocktails,"  she  said.  The 
Lemars  had  a  New  England  house,  a 
Japanese  garden  and  an  Italian  pergola. 
All  of  this  showed  that  they  had  traveled. 
Mrs.  Spindel,  to  her  intense  satisfaction, 
was  placed  next  to  Mrs.  Allen,  but  a  reso- 
lute shoulder  turned  from  her,  formed  at 
first  an  impregnable  barrier,  and  it  was 
almost  the  middle  of  the  luncheon  before 
she  could  pierce  the  barrage  of  Mrs. 
Allen's  fluent  conversation  with  her 
neighbor  on  the  other  side.  At  last  Mrs. 
Allen  took  breath  and  an  olive.  Mrs. 
Spindel  charged. 

"I  heard  you  speak  of  your  son.  Is 
he  still  overseas ?"  she  inquired.  And 
without  waiting  she  went  on:  "My  heart 
goes  out  to  all  our  dear  boys  and  girls. 
My  own  daughter,  Maizie,  has  just  re- 
turned.   She  drove  an  ambulance;  and  I 
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am  the  proud  mother  of  a  young  woman 
who  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre." 

For  a  moment  Sally  Allen  softened. 
She  hated  social  cruelties  and  seldom 
practised  them. 

"Our  children  have  become  something 
to  live  up  to,  I  think,"  she  answered.  "I 
shall  soon  have  my  young  hero  back  from 
overseas  and  here  in  Palm  Beach." 

"The  supreme  moment!"  said  Mrs. 
Spindel  (she  had  used  the  phrase  before 
and  liked  it) .  "Perhaps  you  and  your  son 
— "  But  before  she  had  finished  the  invi- 
tation which  was  in  her  mind,  Mrs.  Allen 
had  interrupted:  "Martha  dear,"  she 
called  to  her  hostess,  "the  light  from  that 
window  is  fearfully  bad  for  my  eyes.  Do 
you  mind  if  I  change  places  with  Ethel, 
or  I  shall  be  laid  up  for  days  with  con- 
junctivitis?" 

Mrs.  Spindel's  vexation  was  so  great 
that  it  was  several  minutes  before  she 
could  catch  her  breath. 
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Although  they  met  continually  after 
that,  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  at  the  Ever- 
glades, where  it  was  now  the  fashion  to 
go  to  see  the  sunset,  at  the  Surf  Club  and 
on  the  beach,  chance  or  design  baffled 
Mrs.  Spindel  in  all  her  raids  on  Mrs. 
Allen.  Each  evening,  however,  watch- 
ing her  chance,  she  would  slide  into  the 
first  available  chair  at  the  tables  near  the 
great  lady  and  fairly  pepper  the  green 
(baize  with  her  chips,  hardly  knowing 
whether  she  lost  or  gained.  Mrs.  Allen's 
laughing  word  or  two  were  sufficient  to 
camouflage  the  situation  in  the  public 
eye,  and  Mrs.  Spindel  felt  that  it  ad- 
vanced her  career  elsewhere,  to  be  seen  in 
the  company  of  one,  who  so  conspicuously 
belonged  to  the  group  which  Mrs.  Spin- 
del  designated  as  the  "right  people." 

There  were  many  things,  however, 
about  the  situation  that  worried  Mrs. 
Spindel.  Lady  Diana  was  a  little  indis- 
criminate in  accepting  invitations.     To 
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her,  all  these  people  belonged  to  one 
class — the  middle  class.  She  actually 
struck  up  an  intimacy  with  the  chewing 
gum;  millionaires,  the  Hickses,  and  Mrs. 
Spindel  and  she  were  seen  by  Mrs.  Allen 
in  their  shameful  company.  She  wanted 
Mrs.  Spindel  to  ask  Al  Colson,  the  negro 
impersonator,  to  dine. 

"Nothing  one  does  and  nothing  one 
says  makes  one  what  one  is  or  isn't,"  she 
remarked  cryptically,  when  Mrs.  Spin- 
del  remonstrated.  Of  course,  Sherry  was 
no  help.  Her  attitude  toward  society 
was  invariably  sullen.  She  went  streak- 
ing over  the  landscape  on  her  bicycle  all 
day  long  and  seldom  joined  her  mother 
or  Lady  Diana.  To  make  matters  worse, 
after  a  preliminary  round,  in  which  both 
she  and  her  guest  had  been  included, 
hostesses  began  asking  Lady  Diana  alone. 
Mrs.  Spindel  found  herself  thrown  back 
more  and  more  on  the  company  of  the 
Senator,  who,  being  something  of  a  bore, 
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was  used  chiefly  as  an  understudy  and 
eleventh  hour  substitute  by  the  ladies  of 
Palm  Beach.  She  even  found  that  people 
had  begun  to  notice  her  lack  of  success. 

"I  call  them  the  gladiators,"  said  Jack 
Hastings,  one  evening  as  he  watched  an 
encounter  at  the  entrance  of  the  Palm 
Room  between  the  two.  "Those  two 
women  are  just  like  a  couple  of  wrestlers. 
See  how  Spindel  is  dancing  around  Allen, 
trying  for  an  opening.  But  Allen  knows 
every  hold.  That  woman  is  a  wonder  at  a 
break- away.  By  Jove,  look  at  her  now!" 
Mrs.  Allen  had  just  declined  an  invita- 
tion put  with  rather  skillful  carelessness 
on  Mrs.  Spindel's  part  for  the  Surf  Club 
next  day,  and  was,  at  the  moment,  prais- 
ing the  becomingness  of  that  lady's  frock. 

"Shakes  hands  with  her  adversary  after 
every  round,  too,  don't  she?"  said  Dick 
Hathaway. 

"They're  taking  bets  at  the  Tarpon 
Club  as  to  whether  Spindel  will  pull  off 
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an  invitation  to  the  ball  next  week." 

"I  can't  think  why  Sally  has  it  in  so  for 
the  Spindel  woman." 

"Well,  she  is  a.  'bounder,  you  know," 
commented  Dick. 

"I  know,  but  Sally  is  at  bottom  a  re- 
markably good  natured  woman,  and  I've 
known  her  to  do  many  a  climber  a  good 
turn  before  now,  if  she  saw  that  a  woman 
really  took  it  to  heart." 

The  Allen  ball,  which  was  to  precede 
the  wedding,  cards  for  which  constituted 
a  sort  of  accolade,  was  now  only  ten  days 
off.  Margot  Allen  had  come  down  from 
New  York  with  her  bridesmaids,  and 
also  with  twelve  boxes  containing  the 
most  wonderful  inventions  of  Lucille  and 
Rendell.  The  arrival  of  Tom  Allen  was 
expected  at  any  moment,  and  Mrs.  Allen, 
executive  and  happy,  superintended  the 
finishing  touches  in  the  beautiful  French 
house  a  la  Trianon,  her  light  figure  fly- 
ing hither    and  thither  like  a  humming 
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bird.  The  dance  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
house  warming.  In  a  corner  of  the  invi- 
tation was  printed,  "Pendaison  de  la 
Cremailliere." 

"Who  the  deuce  is  La  Cremailliere ?" 
asked  Dick  Hathaway. 

"Must  be  some  dancer  they're  having 
down  from  town,"  answered  Dick,  whose 
French  was  still  limited  to  Ollendorf  de- 
spite a  year  spent  overseas.  "Anyway, 
she  sounds  good  to  me." 

Mrs.  Spindel's  nervousness  was  daily 
increasing.  As  yet  she  had  received  no 
hint  of  a  card ;  the  ball  was  to  be  a  fancy 
dress  affair  and  the  costumes,  wherever 
she  went,  were  being  discussed  passion- 
ately. Peggy  Larned,  who  always  com- 
posed herself  as  a  painter  does  a  picture, 
and  who  took  the  interest  of  the  true  artist 
in  continually  experimenting  with  her 
beauty,  drove  her  car  over  to  Miami  and 
came  back  with  two  yards  of  orange  col- 
ored satin  in  her  coat  pocket.    Some  peo- 
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pie  sent  to  New  York,  and  Madame 
Chosette,  Rendell's  Palm  Beach  pre- 
miere, was  overwhelmed. 

The  ball  was  to  be  on  Saturday  night, 
and  on  the  morning  of  that  day  Tom 
Allen  arrived  from  the  North.  Beside 
the  eclat  of  being  an  American  ace,  re- 
cently home  from  France,  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  partis  in  America  and  as 
handsome  as  an  Italian  Prince  should  be 
but  generally  isn't.  Peg  Larned  at  once 
had  the  skirt  of  her  Spanish  costume 
shortened  five  inches  at  the  bottom  and 
dropped  five  inches  at  the  top,  and  de- 
cided to  use  only  one  yard  of  the  material. 

Mrs.  Allen,  always  complacently  con- 
scious of  her  good  fortune,  was  effulgent; 
her  daughter's  marriage,  her  son's  return, 
her  own  popularity,  and  her  new  house. 
Her  cup  of  happiness  sparkled  and 
brimmed,  and  she  felt  so  at  peace  with  the 
world  that  when  Senator  Frothingham 
hinted    on    the   telephone   that   he   had 
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heard,  in  a  round-about  way,  that  his  dear 
friend  Mrs.  Spindel  had,  undoubtedly 
through  an  error,  received  no  invitation, 
she  was  in  no  mood  to  refuse  what  was 
obviously  a  request  on  the  part  of  her  old 
friend  the  Senator. 

"After  all,"  she  meditated,  "what  harm 
will  it  do  to  invite  the  woman?  Besides, 
I  really  want  Lady  Diana.  The  ugly  lit- 
tle daughter  is  inoffensive.  The  season 
is  practically  over.  It  will  all  be  the 
same  in  a  hundred  years.  I  believe  I'll 
do  it.  Live  and  let  live!"  And  she  in- 
structed Miss  Simpkins,  her  secretary,  to 
dispatch  the  missive  that  was  to  empin- 
nacle  Mrs.  Spindel  on  the  height  of  her 
desire. 

Mrs.  Spindcl's  countenance,  wrapped 
in  a  damp  towel,  was  undergoing  a  facial 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  beauty  spe- 
cialist when  the  harbinger  of  joy  in  the 
person  of  a  diminutive  bell-hop  handed 
her  a  large  square  envelope.    She  loosed 
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an  eye,  but  it  only  took  half  of  that  for 
her  to  read  her  "title  clear." 

She  forgot  the  presence  of  the  facial 
expert.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
old  enamel  was  still  lying  in  livid  streaks 
across  her  yellow  skin,  she  tore  off  the 
swathing  'bandages  and  rushed  into  her 
daughter's  room. 

"It's  all  right,"  she  almost  shrieked; 
"here's  the  card,  what'll  we  go  as?"  Mrs. 
Spindel  always  "what'll'd"  when  off  her 
guard. 

"Something  in  brass,  I  should  sug- 
gest," said  Sherry  with  a  sneer  of  un- 
necessary bitterness,  "but  I'm  not  going." 

"Not  going!"  fairly  shrieked  Mrs. 
Spindel,  "you  are  an  unnatural  child." 

"Cheero,"  said  Lady  Diana,  laying  a 
beautifully  shaped  hand  of  doubtful 
cleanliness  on  Maizie's  knee.  "Come 
along,  there's  an  old  dear.  It  will  be  a 
ripping  party.  Don't  take  things  so 
seriously." 
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Five  minutes  later  on  the  beach  Mrs. 
Spindel  had  conveyed  to  every  one  with 
skilful  allusiveness  the  information  that 
she  would  be  at  the  Allen  party. 

"Wonder  how  she  did  it,"  said  Dick 
Hathaway.  "Nothing  short  of  black- 
mail, I  should  think,"  replied  Jack 
Hastings.  "But  who  could  blackmail 
Mrs.  Allen.  She  suggests  large,  airy 
spaces  perfectly  sterilized.  Her  past  is 
quite  antiseptically  uninteresting." 

Meanwhile,  Tom  Allen  was  stretching 
his  elegantly  long  shins  in  the  boudoir  of 
his  mother's  new  house.  "Ever  hear  of 
some  people  named  Spindel?"  he  asked 
presently. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr9.  Allen,  and  stopped 
with  an  almost  supernatural  premonition 
of  trouble. 

'There's  a  girl,"  continual  Tom. 

"Yes,"  breathed  Mrs.  Allen.  Fear  had 
gripped  her. 

"Well,"  proceeded  Tom,  as  he  lighted 
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another  cigarette,  "twelve  letters  to  her 
are  at  this  moment  incinerating  my 
pocket."  He  spoke  lightly,  but  his  look 
was  serious. 

"Who  wrote  them?"  said  Mrs.  Allen. 

"I  did,"  answered  Tom.  "I  want  her 
to  marry  me." 

Her  son  was  no  cooler  in  the  presence 
of  danger  than  was  Mrs.  Allen.  Her 
foot,  moving  ever  so  slightly,  touched  an 
electric  bell  beneath  the  toilet  table 
where  she  was  sitting. 

"My  dear,"  she  murmured,  "tell  me," 
and  she  swung  about,  facing  him  with  a 
countenance  composed  to  acute  and  af- 
fectionate interest. 

Before  he  could  speak,  however,  a  dis- 
creet knock  interrupted  him. 

"Forgive  me  a  moment,  dear,"  she  said. 
Miss  Simpkins  was  in  the  doorway. 

"Miss  Simpkins,  pray  recall  that  last 
invitation  you  sent  an  hour  ago ;  you  may 
say  it  was  a  secretarial  error  and  that  you 
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acted  through  a  mistake  and  without  in- 
struction." 

"Who's  the  poor  beggar  you're  turning 
down  now,  mother?"  laughed  Tom. 

"Nobody  that  you  know,  Tom." 

Miss  Simpkins  turned  away.  "Very 
well,  madam,"  she  said,  simply,  but 
there  was  a  gleam  of  intelligence  and 
satire  in  her  ferret-like  eyes.  Miss  Simp- 
kins  had  many  opportunities  in  her  career 
to  avenge  herself  for  the  niggardliness 
of  fortune. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Allen  was  in 
possession  of  all  of  the  facts  concerning 
her  son's  infatuation. 

"She's  the  bulliest  girl  you  ever  saw," 
said  Tom.  "She  must  have  a  ripping 
mother  to  be  what  she  is,  but  she  never 
said  much  about  her  people.  If  you 
could  only  have  seen  her  that  day  at 

;  borribs  and  shrapnel  all  over  the 

place.    She  was  wounded  in  the  leg  her- 
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self,  but  she  kept  right  on.  And  such  a 
pretty,  tiny  scrap  of  a  girl!" 

Mrs.  Allen  listened  with  all  her  soul. 
It  seemed  that  they  had  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding over  there.  "She  asked  me 
to  give  her  three  months  to  think  it  over 
without  writing.  I  couldn't  help  writ- 
ing, but  I  didn't  post  the  letters."  He 
laughed,  his  handsome  face  flushing.  "I 
sent  her  a  telegram  and  she's  promised  to 
see  me  this  afternoon  at  five  and  the 
day's  pretty  darned  long,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  But  I  suppose  it  will  pass 
somehow." 

Over  at  The  Waves  Mrs.  Spindel  was 
tearing  Miss  Simpkins's  second  letter  in- 
to little  bits.  Mrs.  Spindel  at  bay  was  an 
unpleasant  spectacle.  Every  vestige  of 
the  camouflage  of  polite  society  had 
dropped  from  her. 

"I'll  get  that  woman  yet;  I'll  force  her 
hand!"  she  shrieked  impotently.  "I'll 
not  be  disgraced  in  front  of  a  lot  of  cats." 
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She  flung  herself  hysterically  on  the  sofa. 
Lady  Diana  and  Maizie  were  out  on  their 
bicycles,  and  her  hysteria  echoed  through 
the  empty  rooms. 

Presently,  however,  she  sat  up,  and 
crossing  rather  unsteadily  to  her  writing 
table,  she  penned  a  letter. 

To  the  Mrs.  Spindels  of  the  world, 
nothing  is  sacred.  They  believe  in  hu- 
man nature  as  little  as  they  do  in  God. 
The.^  faltering,  unsteady  letters  scrawled 
a  message  based  on  the  false  assumption 
that  every  one  in  the  world  must  have 
something  to  hide.  It  breathed  a  miasma 
from  the  dregs  of  her  cynicism. 

It  was  addressed  to  Miss  Margaret 
Allen  and  began : 

"Unless  you  obtain  an  invitation  for 
me  and  my  daughter  to  the  ball  to  be 
given  by  your  mother,  I  shall  inform  her 
and  your  fiance  of  what  I  know  concern- 
ing you." 

"If  she  hasn't  got  anything  to  hide, 
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she'll  be  scared  anyhow  and  we'll  get  the 
invitation  just  the  same,"  reasoned  Mrs. 
Spindel,  whose  mind  worked  along  crim- 
inal lines. 

She  dispatched  the  letter  and  waited. 

It  was  barely  half  an  hour  later  that  a 
bellboy  brought  her  an  envelope  whose 
superscription  was  traced  in  a  firm 
though  delicate  handwriting. 

She  tore  it  across. 

"I  wish  to  inform  you,"  it  began,  with- 
out preamble,  "that  your  cowardly  at- 
tempt has  failed.  My  daughter  placed 
your  iniquitous  letter  in  my  hands  five 
minutes  after  its  reception. 

"It  is  but  natural  that  a  woman  of  your 
caliber  should  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
in  such  lives  as  ours,  mine  and  my  daugh- 
ters\  there  are  no  moral  dustheaps. 
Neither  you  nor  anyone  else  can  harm  us, 
and  I  should  have  ignored  your  com- 
munication completely  had  I  not  wished 
to  tell  you  that  I  recognized  in  you  the 
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very  first  day,  at  Palm  Beach,  the  Belle 
Jenks,  who  was  formerly  stenographer  in 
my  father's  bank,  and  who  eloped  with 
the  absconding  and,  I  may  add,  married 
cashier.  I  further  recall  that  you  aban- 
doned this  unfortunate  man  shortly  after 
his  conviction.  Later  I  learned  that  you 
had  married  a  merchant  of  fairly  good 
standing  and  that  you  had  a  child.  Life 
is  difficult,  and  I  have  always  left  the 
grinding  of  the  mills  to  the  Gods.  I 
never  play  Providence  when  I  can 
avoid  it. 

"When  I  saw  you  here,  I  resolved  to 
give  you  a  chance.  I  have  never  whis- 
pered a  word  of  your  story.  The  recalling 
of  my  invitation  resulted  from  a  specific 
cause  which  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain to  you. 

"I  have  only  to  add  that  an  excellent 
train  leaves  Palm  Beach  at  7:30. 
"Sincerely, 
"SARAH  ALLEN." 
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Mrs.  Spindel's  nervous  system  had  suf- 
fered the  reactions  of  hope  deferred, 
triumph  and  disaster  in  too  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  blood  rushed  to  her  head  and 
receded.  She  crumpled  in  a  heap,  the  let- 
ter falling  to  the  floor  beside  her.  There 
Maizie  found  her  a  few  moments  later. 
She  and  Lady  Diana  carried  her  to  her 
bed  and  later  Maizie  read  the  letter,  after 
which  she  sat  for  a  long  time  motionless 
and  almost  as  pale  as  her  mother.  A  dis- 
tracted French  maid  denied  Miss  Spin- 
del  to  all  visitors  when  Tom  called  at  5 
o'clock. 

The  only  information  that  he  could 
glean  after  repeated  attempts  on  the  tele- 
phone was  that: 

"Mademoiselle  Maizie  was  with 
Madame  sa  mere,  who  had  found  herself 
ill.  Non,  Monsieur/  Mademoiselle  cannot 
leave  Madame.  Mademoiselle  makes  to 
say  to  Monsieur  that  she  will  write  to  him 
later." 
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With  this  meager  report  poor  Tom 
had  to  content  himself,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  moved  through  the  evening's 
festivities  mystified  and  in  much  agony 
of  spirit. 

At  midnight  a  note  was  handed  him. 
"Dear  Tom: 

"I  always  suspected  that  we  were  queer 
and  impossible  people — just  how  impos- 
sible I  never  knew  till  I  read  this  after- 
noon a  letter  which  mother  had  received 
from  Mrs.  Allen.  If  you  don't  know  what 
was  in  it,  Tom,  dear,  you  will.  But,  oh, 
I  wish  you  didn't  have  to!  Anyway,  it's 
good-by,  Tom,  but  it's  also,  God  bless 
you! 

"MAIZIE  SPINDEL." 


Three  weeks  later,  just  as  the  Florida 
season  was  closing,  a  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  Palm  Beach  daily: 

"The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Horatio 
Spindel  and  Senator  Frothingham  will 
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be  interested  to  learn  of  their  marriage 
on  Tuesday  last  in  New  York  City.  Ow- 
ing to  the  recent  indisposition  of  the 
bride,  the  ceremony  was  quietly  per- 
formed in  her  regal  apartment  at  the 
Giltmore. 

"We  are  also  informed  that  Miss 
Maizie  Spindel,  who  did  such  wonderful 
work  at  the  front,  has  sailed  in  company 
with  Lady  Diana  Varley  for  France, 
where  she  will  engage  in  an  important 
branch  of  the  work  of  reconstruction." 


THE   RISE  OF  SUSIE   MARVIN 


Susie  Marvin  was  the  wife  of  a  builder 
and  contractor  of  West  Palm  Beach. 

Now,  West  Palm  Beach  is  to  Palm 
Beach  as  Brooklyn  to  New  York.  San 
Francisco  is  nearer. 

Few  people  can  live  down  the  damning 
geography  of  residence. 

Thus  far  the  Marvins  had  made  no 
attempt  to  do  so,  although  Susie  being  a 
woman  and  farther  sighted  than  Tom, 
sometimes  cast  her  eyes  longingly  across 
the  bridge. 

Professionally,  Tom  was  ambitious. 
He  worked  long  hours  on  the  drawings 
and  specifications  of  the  queer  little 
bungalows  which  nestled  subsequently 
among  the  palms  or  lay  broiling  in  un- 
shaded sunshine  on  the  sands. 
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In  the  evening,  when  he  had  time,  he 
and  Sue  would  climb  into  a  ramshackle 
old  "flivver,"  drive  down  Poinsettia 
avenue  and  go  to  Klipp's  drug  store, 
where  a  clerk  with  a  smart  Aleck  sense 
of  humor  and  a  coat  of  dubious  clean- 
liness would  serve  Tom  with  a  plain 
phosphate  and  Sue  with  the  thickest 
and  richest  sundae  that  she  could  pick 
out  from  the  alluring  list  pasted  upon 
the  fly-specked  mirror  above  the  syrup 
shelf. 

Susie  Marvin  had  been  a  pretty  girl  of 
a  type  which  her  world  called  "refined." 
She  had  been  a  belle  at  high  school  and 
had  early  conceived  an  excellent  opinion 
of  her  own  beauty,  but  of  late  the  tropical 
climate,  the  fact  that  they  never  "went 
anywhere"  as  Susie  expressed  their  lack 
of  social  activity,  and  Tom's  indifference 
to  ker  appearance,  had  combined  to  make 
her  let  herself  go.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing 
not  to  have  an  exacting  husband,  saith 
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the  prophet.  Tom,  having  decided  that 
she  was  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen, 
had  married  her,  loved  her  devotedly  and 
never  really  looked  at  her  again. 

Her  eyes  were  still  sapphire  blue,  and 
her  skin  fresh,  but  too  liberal  a  use  of  the 
"flivver"  and  the  sundaes  threatened  to 
submerge  her  good  looks  under  a  rapidly 
increasing  layer  of  flesh. 

The  Marvins  had  had  a  baby  after  a 
year  of  marriage,  which  by  all  the  laws  of 
nature  and  eugenics  should  have  been  a 
fine  child.  Instead  of  which,  by  some 
cruel  prank  of  Nature,  it  proved  almost 
from  the  first  to  be  deficient.  By  the  time 
it  was  three  years  old  it  was  unmistakably 
an  imbecile.  And  here  again  Nature 
defaulted,  as  she  does  more  often  than  we 
are  willing  to  admit.  Susan  did  not  love 
the  child.  In  fact,  it  was  repulsive  to 
her.  Nor  had  she  any  of  the  gifts  of 
maternity. 

When  Tom  and  Susan  moved  to  Palm 
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Beach,  they  left  Percy  with  Tom's  moth- 
er, who  was  to  look  after  him  for  a  season 
until  they  should  be  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. At  the  end  of  two  years  Susie  had 
almost  forgotten  that  he  existed.  When 
Tom,  with  a  perplexed  look,  alluded  to 
the  "poor  kid"  and  asked  if  she  didn't 
think  they  had  better  bring  him  down  to 
Florida,  Susie  always  made  excuses — the 
bad  climate,  the  expense,  the  lack  of  good 
milk,  etc.  Besides,  Mother  Marvin  was 
so  anxious  to  keep  him. 

So  Tom,  absorbed,  busy  with  his  work, 
forgot  also. 

Slowly  but  surely  Tom  was  advancing. 
He  spent  hours  poring  over  architectural 
magazines  and  large  tomes  for  which  he 
sent  to  New  York. 

"I  wish't  we'd  a  settled  in  Miamah,"  he 
used  to  say  to  Sue.  "Seems  as  tho'  they've 
got  more  pep  to  'em  there.  A  fellow 
never  gets  a  chanst  to  do  anything  out  o' 
the  ordinary  here,  but  you  bet  I'll  be 
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ready  for  a  boom  if  it  ever  strikes  this 
town." 

The  following  Autumn  he  went  over 
to  Cuba  for  a  month's  trip.  "Bet  I  could 
do  some  dandy  little  houses  in  the  Span- 
ish style,  if  I  could  just  get  the  idea." 

And  at  Casa  Blanca,  Matanzas  and 
Havana  he  got  it. 

That  very  Winter  the  real  estate  boom 
struck  Palm  Beach.  People  who  for 
years  had  stopped  at  the  hotel  or  rented 
cottages  started  to  build  for  themselves. 
The  newspapers  spoke  of  a  "Newport 
of  the  South." 

"Here's  where  I  get  into  the  game," 
said  Tom.  And  he  opened  a  branch  in 
Palm  Beach. 

Sue  happened  to  be  in  the  office  the 
morning  that  Success,  clad  in  a  beautiful 
Charvet  suit  and  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
James  Vaughan,  of  Paris  and  New  York, 
walked  into  it.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Vaughan,  possessed  of  the  seeing  eye,  had 
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noticed  in  West  Palm  Beach  a  bung  low 
whose  style  differentiated  it  from  its 
neighbors.  Upon  inquiry  he  had  discov- 
ered Mr.  Thomas  Marvin  to  be  the  archi- 
tect.    Hence  his  presence  this  morning. 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  the  ideal  client  with 
liberal  ideas  on  expenditure  and  life.  He 
had  a  good  flair  as  well  as  a  good  eye.  In 
Tom  he  detected  genius ;  in  Susie,  beauty. 

"Mr.  Marvin,"  he  said  as  he  arose  af- 
ter the  first  interview.  "I  think  that  you 
and  I  will  understand  each  other.  I  have 
outlined  my  idea  of  a  house  to  you.  I 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  performance. 
My  principle  in  business  has  always  been 
to  choose  good  men  and  then  trust  them. 
Am  I  not  right,  Mrs.  Marvin?"  He 
turned  politely  toward  Sue,  who  looked 
to-day  like  a  large  rose  in  her  pretty  or- 
gandy. Mrs.  Marvin  smiled.  Her  teeth 
were  beautifully  nacreous,  and  a  dimple 
punctuated  the  left  corner  of  her  soft 
pink  mouth,   untouched,   as  the  experi- 
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enced  Mr.  Vaughan  observed,  by  the 
ubiquitous  lip-stick. 

"A  nice  young  couple,"  said  old  Jim  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  toward  the  beach. 
He  had  a  streak  of  old-fashioned  romance 
in  him  which  had  survived  Paris.  "And 
an  unusually  pretty  woman.  Plump,  but 
unusually  pretty." 

Before  the  eyes  of  the  elderly  Jim  there 
floated  the  memory  of  a  time  when  he 
had  not  !been  elderly,  a  time  when  his 
pre-prandial  cocktail,  now  essential  to 
his  well-being,  had  meant  nothing  to  him, 
a  time  when  he,  too,  had  studied  archi- 
tecture and  built  castles,  mostly  in  Spain, 
and  when  a  certain  plump  and  lovely 
rose  of  a  person  very  like  this  one  had 
been  more  to  him  than  any  of  his  nu- 
merous subsequent  amours. 

"I  should  like  to  play  Providence  to 
those  little  people  and  make  their  for- 
tune," reflected  Jim,  and  the  cynic  in  him 
never  cracked  a  smile.     (These  things  do 
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happen.)  He  forgot  to  bow  to  the  per- 
vasively pushing  Mrs.  Spindel,  as  she 
passed  in  her  chair. 

At  that  moment  Tom  had  seized  the 
large  pink  armful  that  was  Susan,  in  an 
exuberant  embrace. 

"Great!"  he  shouted.  "It's  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder.  Gee  Willikin,  what 
a  chancel" 

In  Susan's  bonnet  (from  the  sport 
goods  counter  of  a  West  Palm  Beach 
fashion  shop,  marked  down  to  $1.75) 
there  buzzed  a  huge  bee.  It  injected  into 
her  brain  the  fatal  poison  of  social  ambi- 
tion. 

The  house  was  one  of  the  things  that 
"went"  from  the  start.  Any  artist  knows 
what  that  means,  and  Tom  Marvin  was 
an  artist  to  the  core,  although  his  wife 
with  her  high  school  education  and  bet- 
ter enunciation  could  outshine  him  con- 
versationally. There  was  hardly  a  change 
to  be  made  in  the  original  blueprints  and 
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Mr.  Vaugfhan  was  so  pleased  that  he 
readily  consented  to  add  some  pleasing 
outdoor  features,  suggested  by  Marvin. 

A  swimming  pool,  tea  house  and  skil- 
fully camouflaged  garage,  when  placed 
in  exactly  the  right  relation  to  certain 
groups  of  palms,  made  an  assemblage  of 
buildings  such  as  had  not  before  been  at- 
tempted at  Palm  Beach,  where  shingles 
and  machine-turned  veranda  posts  had 
hitherto  represented  the  high-water  mark 
of  architectural  attainment. 

During  the  period  of  building  Jim 
Vaughan,  always  grand  seigneur  in  his 
manner  of  doing  things,  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  Marvins.  Once  he  had  asked 
them  to  lunch  with  him  at  the  Surf  Club. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  high  adventure 
for  Sue,  to  whom  an  ice  cream  counter 
or  table  d'hote  at  what  Tom  called  a  cafe 
(making  it  rhyme  with  safe)  had  been 
the  exciting  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment. 
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She  observed  narrowly  and  with  rev- 
erent attention  the  women  to  whom  Mr. 
Vaughan  bowed  or  spoke,  for,  like  all  of 
her  sex,  she  loved  fashion. 

She  noted  that  though  their  dresses  ran 
the  gamut  between  the  most  severe  sport's 
frocks  and  the  filmiest  chiffons,  the 
women  had  one  thing  in  common,  and 
that  was  an  astounding  slenderness.  Most 
of  them  were  flat  chested  and  hump 
shouldered.  Later  she  called  Tom's  at- 
tention to  that  fact. 

"Golly,"  said  Tom.  "I  guess  you're 
about  right,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it.  I 
don't  ever  notice  the  stylish  dames  much, 
but  they  sure  were  a  lot  o'  shrimps  to-day. 
I  bet  not  one  weighed  over  one  hundred 
pounds.  Say,  I  think  the  specifications  of 
little  sweetheart  are  a  whole  lot  better." 
He  imprinted  a  hasty  kiss  on  Susan's 
cheek  and  sat  down  at  his  drawing  board. 

But  Susan  had  taken  a  hint.  She 
started  to  diet. 
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"Say,  Sue,  you  ain't  sick  are  you?" 
Tom  would  say  when  she  refused  baked 
potatoes. 

"Seem  off  your  feed?"  Susan  was 
sphinx-like,  but  determined. 

In  six  weeks  she  had  shed  fifteen 
pounds  and  was  prepared  for  any  eventu- 
ality. 

It  came  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to 
Mr.  Vaughan's  housewarming.  Susan 
glowed  as  she  handed  it  to  Tom. 
"What'd  I  do  in  a  bunch  like  that?"  he 
said  as  he  handed  it  back.  "I  haven't 
even  gota  dress  soot." 

"I  think  it's  up  to  you  to  go."  She 
corrected  herself.  "I  think  you  ought  to 
go,  Tom.  You'd  meet  a  whole  lot  of 
swell  people  who  are  going  to  build — the 
Vanhuysers,  Larneds  and  Hills  '11  all 
be  there." 

"It's  up  to  me  to  make  good  on  the  jobs 
I  got — not  go  chasin'  new  ones,"  replied 
Tom.    "That'll  get  me  the  work  all  right. 
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If  you  want  to  doll  up  and  go,  go  ahead. 
Why  don't  you  phone  Mrs.  Dale?  She'll 
take  you  fast  enough.  I'll  blow  you  to  a 
new  dress." 

Heretofore  Susie  had  owned  one  gar- 
ment of  ceremony;  "my  square  neck" 
she  called  it.  For  this  occasion  she  wisely 
stuck  to  black,  but  the  frock  she  chose  at 
Maulties  was  cut  down  almost  to  the 
waist  in  the  back,  and  besprinkled  liber- 
ally with  spangles.  Her  skin  had  the 
dead  white  of  a  gardenia  and  its  expanse 
thus  revealed  shocked  yet  elated  her. 

"Madame  should  wear  a  lower  corset 
to  get  the  long  line,"  commented  the  fit- 
ter. 

Susie  could  see  that  she  thought  her 
still  much  too  fat.  "I'll  catch  up  with 
'em  yet,"  she  reflected. 

The  evening  was  a  great  success  for 
Susie.  Dinner  was  served  at  small  tables, 
and  Mr.  Vaughan  had  grouped  his  guests 
with  both  tact  and  daring.     He  placed 
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Susie  opposite  an  elderly  French  diplo- 
mat, en  vacances,  who  having  hobnobbed 
with  royalty  during  a  whole  lifetime, 
liked  the  society  of  what  he  called  une 
femme  appetissante,  provided  she  didn't 
want  to  talk  politics  or  grind  axes. 

"Un  peu  trop  femme  de  Rubens,  mais 
les  formes  sont  belles,"  he  commented  to 
himself.  "And  when  she  has  learned  the 
art  to  wear  her  clothes " 

Unlike  most  women  with  social  anxi- 
eties, Susie  always  forgot  to  be  shy.  Her 
high  animal  spirits  carried  her  caracol- 
ing over  unseen  pitfalls  and  she  was  a 
flattering  attentive  listener. 

"Your  husband  is  artiste,  Monsieur 
Vaughan  tells  me,"  began  the  Vicomte  de 
Keronac  in  his  excellent  stilted  English. 
"He  disdains  the  frivolities.  Perhaps 
with  reason.  Evidently  he  is  generous, 
since  he  is  willing  to  share  his  pleasures." 
He  leered  graciously  at  her. 

"Poor  Tom,"  replied  Susan.    She  had 
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already  assumed  the  patronizing  tone 
suitable  to  a  woman  born  for  society,  but 
hampered  by  a  husband  not  entirely  hof 
fahig.  "He  is  so  much  taken  up  with 
work  that  he  hardly  knows  whether  I  am 
in  the  house  or  out  of  it." 

"And  they  call  him  an  artist!"  ex- 
claimed the  Comte  de  Keronac  with 
meaning. 

Susan  was  delighted.  She  had  read 
such  speeches  in  the  novels  of  J.  Poppen- 
heim. 

"And  have  you  children?"  continued 
the  Vicomte. 

Susan  winced.  She  never  liked  to  think 
of  poor,  little  Percy,  much  less  to  speak 
of  him.  Besides,  she  divined  instinctive- 
ly that  de  Keronac  hoped  she  would  say 
"No."  What  could  it  matter  after  all? 
She  managed  a  negative  quite  naturally 
after  a  scarcely  perceptible  pause,  which 
de  Keronac  attributed  to  la  pudeur  Ang- 
lo Saxone. 
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"Pas  beaucoup  mariee,  alors,"  he  re- 
marked, "Tant  mieux,  tant  mieux." 

Susan  thought  this  remark  rather  in- 
delicate, but  no  doubt  in  keeping  with 
foreign  usages. 

His  teeth  were  bad,  and  he  kept  pick- 
ing them  as  he  talked  with  her.  This  also 
surprised  Susie.  He  belonged  to  a  period 
when  the  rince  bouche  still  had  a  certain 
vogue.  But  Susie  had  never  heard  of  the 
rince  bouche. 

Jim  Vaughan  knew  his  world.  The 
Vicomte  was  helpful  and  Susie  respon- 
sive. She  lived  up  to  his  demand  upon 
her. 

Who's  that  pretty  girl  with  de  Ker- 
onac?"  asked  Dick  Fearsome. 

"If  you  mean  that  fat  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding person,"  replied  Peggy  Larned, 
"she's  the  wife  of  Tom  Marvin,  the  build- 
er that  everybody's  so  crazy  about.  He's 
certainly  done  wonders  with  this  house 
of  Jim's  and  he's  a  lot  cheaper  than  a  real 
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architect.  I  think  I  shall  get  him  to  do 
over  our  house.  Isn't  it  just  like  dear  old 
Jim  to  have  invited  wifie?" 

"Votfe  petite  provinciale  est  char- 
mante,  mon  cher,"  commented  de  Ker- 
onac  to  Jim  Vaughan  after  dinner.  Une 
trouvaille.  Counsel  to  her  a  little  more 
measure  as  to  diet  and  you  will  have  a 
perfection !" 

"N'allez  pas  me  la  seduire,  de  Ker- 
onac,"  answered  Jim.  "  'C'est  une  femme 
honnete." 

"Ah  you  Americans!"  retorted  de  Ker- 
onac  increduously.    "Always  la  facade." 

That  season  Tom  Marvin  signed  fif- 
teen contracts  and  made  the  drawings  for 
twelve  houses  to  be  put  up  immediately. 

Some  people  said  that  his  wife  had 
made  him.  For,  most  astoundingly, 
Susie  was  asked  nearly  everywhere.  It 
had  become  the  fashion  to  say,  "Do  invite 
that  poor  little  Marvin  woman.  She's 
so  attractive.     The  husband's  a  perfect 
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bear,  my  dear.  We  don't  have  to  bother 
with  him." 

Of  course,  to  be  considered  "le  beguin" 
of  two  such  men  as  Vaughan  and  de  Ker- 
onac  had  helped  her,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  two,  saved  the  thing  from 
scandal. 

But  Susie  herself  was  clever.  She 
understood  her  own  sex.  She  did  not 
tamper  with  the  pre-empted.  Other 
women's  husbands  were  sacred  to  her. 

And  she  flattered  in  just  the  right 
tone.  She  acquired  the  jargon  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  phrase  "aren't  you  wonderful" 
was  forever  appreciatively  on  her  lips 
when  other  women  were  talking. 

She  allowed  herself  to  'be  instructed; 
she  asked  advice  about  her  figure,  her 
clothes,  even  her  manners,  and  she  imi- 
tated instead  of  originating,  a  fatal  mis- 
take for  beginners.  Mrs.  Allen  had  actu- 
ally included  her  in  the  smartest  dance  of 
the  season. 
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"She's  very  decent  about  her  husband," 
said  that  lady  kindly,  "and  her  position 
is  really  difficult,  you  know.  He's  quite 
unsuited  to  one's  dinner  table,  and  she 
tells  me  that  her  mother  was  a  Larkin  of 
Kentucky." 

"Rot,"  said  Edith  Barton,  whose 
common  sense  was  apt  to  get  her  disliked. 
"Where  would  she  be  without  him? 
How  would  she  have  met  you  and  the 
other  people  she's  so  proud  to  know  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  his  talent?  De  Keronac 
and  Jim  Vaughan  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  turn  her  silly  little  head." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the 
beach  at  the  usual  bathing  hour,  and  even 
as  they  spoke  Susie  Marvin  and  de  Ker- 
onac came  strolling  down  the  sands.  She 
was  in  bathing  costume  and  her  rigid  ad- 
herence to  "Eat  and  Grow  Thin"  with 
two  buttermilk  days  a  week  had  taken  off 
another  ten  pounds.  She  exulted  in  two 
perfectly  apparent  collar  bones,  and  her 
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face  began  to  look  peevish,  but  the  line 
of  her  thigh  was  delicious  in  its  long, 
slender  perfection.  The  monocle  of  de 
Keronac  followed  it. 

Some  one  called  to  her  from  the  Allen 
group.  She  paused,  and  in  response  to 
a  perfectly  banal  jest  from  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, "Don't  you  love  it,"  cried  Susie. 

"Why  didn't  you  turn  up  at  the  Gard- 
ner's dance  last  evening,  Susie?"  asked 
Peggy  Larned. 

It  was  a  mark  of  Mrs.  Marvin's 
achievement  that  she  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing "Susie"  to  the  smart  set,  the  beau 
rrionde. 

"Oh,"  sighed  Susie  prettily,  "I  simply 
had  to  give  an  evening  to  poor  Tom!  Of 
course  you  can't  guess  what  it's  like  to 
eat  in  that  stufly  little  dining  room.  And 
Flossie,  our  colored  waitress,  simply 
flings  the  food  on  the  table."  Susie  omit- 
ted to  mention  that  they  had  never  had  a 
servant  of  any  kind  until  this  year. 
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"They  say  de  Keronac  is  going  to  mar- 
ry her,"  continued  Mrs.  Allen  when 
Susie  and  her  cavalier  had  moved  on. 

"I've  noticed  she  always  speaks  of 
Marvin  as  'poor  Tom/ "  said  Edith. 
"When  they  begin  that  patronizing  man- 
ner about  their  husbands,  the  taxi  has 
registered  the  first  mile  on  the  road  to 
Reno.  But  Frenchmen  don't  like  divorce, 
and  I  don't  believe  that  she's  got  him 
going  sufficiently  for  marriage  anyway." 

"He's  a  Free  Thinker,"  said  Peggy 
Larned,  "so  his  church  wouldn't  stand  in 
the  way." 

"A  free  lover,  you  mean,"  answered 
Edith.  "I  will  now  wash  this  defiling 
scandal  from  my  mind  and  person,  and 
plunge  into  the  briny." 

She  ran  down  the  sands  and  dived 
through  an  inviting  breaker. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  last  infatua- 
tion of  a  man's  life  sometimes  equals  his 
first  in  violence.  And  such  was  the  pres- 
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ent  plight  of  de  Keronac.  To  Susie  he 
had  at  first  proposed  "the  easiest  way,"  a 
path  which  seemed  to  him  eminently  ap- 
propriate. But  for  this  Susie  was  far  too 
bourgeoise.  Bonnets  to  be  thrown  over 
the  mills,  even  though  they  should  be 
trimmed  with  paradise  feathers,  repre- 
sented nothing  to  her.  She  was  not  ad- 
venturous. She  pouted  for  a  week  and 
brought  de  Keronac  to  his  knees,  though 
not  to  his  senses. 

The  peevishness  in  her  face  was  caused 
by  her  anxiety  of  just  how  to  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  that  tied  her  to  Tom.  Of  the 
poor  baby  she  had  not  one  thought. 

De  Keronac,  on  his  side,  was  reflecting. 
In  a  way  he  knew  he  was  being  "done." 

"Since  it  is  the  marriage  with  all  that 
it  implies,  Allons-y!  Let  us  found  a  fam- 
ily." With  a  French  sense  of  bargain  he 
had  thus  decided  upon  a  quid  pro  quo. 

De  Keronac  had  had  most  things  in 
life,  but  occasionally  when  he  was  bored 
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he  had  regretted  that  he  was  without  an 
heir.  He  took  pride  in  his  fine  old 
Breton  name,  even  obstinately  more,  now 
that  Emperors  and  Kings  were  rocking 
on  their  thrones, 

"Susie  is  after  all  tres  nature/*  he  med- 
itated, thinking  of  the  wonderful  blond 
opulence  that  no  amount  of  diet  could 
quite  suppress. 

All  of  these  things  passed  through  de 
Keronac's  mind  as  they  were  wheeled 
out  that  afternoon  to  tea  at  the  Ever- 
glades. 

On  the  terrace,  against  the  fortunate 
background  of  a  dark  orange  tree,  and  a 
bit  of  blue  lake,  Susie  seated  in  a  wicker 
chair  and  attired  in  palest  lavender,  was 
quite  irresistibly  lovely,  a  creature  of 
promise  and  delight.  De  Keronac  leaned 
toward  her.  At  that  moment  she  could 
have  made  her  own  terms.  The  door  of 
opportunity  was  ajar.  But  Fate  inserted 
a  deterring  finger. 
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"Why,  Susie  Masters,  if  it  isn't  you?" 
A  buxom  person  in  a  striped  sport  suit,  a 
green  sweater  and  high  laced  doeskin 
boots  of  equivocal  whiteness,  detached 
herself  from  a  group  of  extremely  pro- 
vincial automobilists  who  had  evidently 
been  admiring  the  view  of  the  new  club. 
They  stood  gaping  at  its  Spanish  archi- 
tecture as  their  companion  approached 
Susie. 

"It's  just  lovely  to  see  you,  Susie,  after 
all  these  years.  I  hear  Tom  is  doing 
wonderful.  I  guess  you  didn't  know  I 
married  Dick  Roberts,  He's  way  up 
now.  Mayor  of  the  city.  I  see  your 
mother-in-law  right  often." 

Susie  had  turned  pale.  Her  friend, 
perceiving  a  lack  of  cordiality,  became 
more  voluble. 

"I  just  ran  over  to  speak  to  you. 
Thinks  I,  'Susie'd  'be  right  glad  to  hear 
about  her  little  boy.'  Say,  Susie,  he's  do- 
ing fine.    You'd  oughter  bring  him  down 
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here.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  word  o' 
truth  in  that  doctor's  talk  of  his  being 
weak-minded.  Mrs.  Marvin  always  said 
if  she  could  just  get  his  body  strong  his 
brain  would  turn  out  all  right,  and  she's 
certainly  taken  good  care  of  him.  He 
seems  a  lot  different  now,  and  they  say 
he's  got  a  wonderful  turn  for  music. 
Those  sickly  children  sometimes  take  a 
long  time  to  come  round,  but  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  he  grew  up  a  genius." 

Susie  could  see  de  Keronac's  face 
change,  but  she  was  powerless  to  check 
the  tide  of  damning  information. 

"Well,  Susie,  my  regards  to  Tom.  I 
see  you're  visiting  with  a  gentleman 
friend.    Glad  to  have  seen  you." 

Susie,  who  had  hardly  spoken  a  word, 
had  risen.    De  Keronac  stood  facing  her. 

"Your  child!"  he  said,  his  manner  was 
accusing.  "You  told  me  that  you  had 
none."  Susie  nodded;  her  ingenuity 
failed  her. 
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"You  disowned  your  own  child." 

Susie  pulled  herself  together. 

"Listen,  de  Keronac,"  she  stammered. 
"He  was  an  invalid,  hopeless.  I  was  not 
clever  in  the  care  of  children.  My 
mother-in-law  had  more  experience — 
better  judgment.  She  was  to  send  him  to 
me  later." 

"You  lied  to  me  the  first  evening  I  met 
you."  De  Keronac  was  ruthless.  In  his 
heart,  weatherbeaten  by  adventures  and 
amours,  there  had  persisted  the  French 
tradition  of  the  self-sacrifices  of  mother- 
hood. His  decision  came  almost  from 
sources  outside  himself.  The  de  Ker- 
onacs  of  by-gone  generations  made  it  for 
him.  He  held  out  his  hand.  "After  all, 
it  is  your  affair.  I  shall  retain,  Madame, 
a  charming  souvenir  of  our  acquaintance. 
I  was  about  to  tell  you,  when  your  de- 
lightful friend  interrupted  me,  of  my 
proposed  departure  for  France.  I  am 
leaving  Palm  Beach  to-morrow.     Will 
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you  not  take  the  chair  back  to  your  house? 
I  find  that  I  need  a  little  exercise  and 
shall  return  on  foot.  My  homages  to  your 
husband,  I  beg  of  you,  and  the  expression 
of  my  sympathy.'" 

People  wondered  a  little  at  de  Ker* 
onac's  sudden  departure. 

"She  must  have  given  him  the  sack,'" 
said  Dick  Hatherway.  "Possibly  he 
didn't  woo  her  for  le  bon  motif." 

Susie  was  ill  for  a  week  or  two,  then 
emerged  more  lovely  than  ever. 

She  still  talks  of  "poor  Tom.-"  Her 
vogue  passed  a  little  when  the  novelty 
wore  off,  but  Jim  Vaughan  and  Mrs. 
Allen  are  still  very  nice  to  her. 

She  did  not  import  her  baby,  and  as  de 
Keronac  told  no  tales,  no  one  thinks  the 
worse  of  her. 


THE    FISH    CHARMER 


Around  Miami  most  of  the  fishermen 
said  that  Marshall  bewitched  the  fish. 
Others  had  it  that  he  knew  a  secret  way 
of  baiting  that  he  revealed  to  no  one. 
Perhaps  both  theories  were  right.  Per- 
sonally, I  always  believed  that  the  two 
great  motive  forces  of  the  world  were 
behind  Marshall's  success,  Work  and 
Love. 

One  thing  is  certain,  no  fisherman  in 
the  Keys  was  so  tireless,  up  early  or  to 
bed  late,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  Mar- 
shall lived  by  the  tides. 

He  was  an  odd  looking  man,  lithe  and 
brown  like  an  Indian,  with  high  cheek 
bones  and  rather  beady  eyes.  His  short 
legs  were  just  a  trifle  bowed  and  he  toed 
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in  like  a  Redskin.  Unlike  most  "good 
men,"  he  boasted  a  little,  but  in  his  own 
vernacular,  he  was  "there  with  the  goods 
every  time." 

No  matter  how  bad  the  fishing  for 
other  people,  when  Marshall's  rather 
crazy  looking  old  launch  docked  beside 
the  pier  there  was  always  a  brave  show- 
ing in  the  tank  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

He  made  his  living  partly  by  fishing 
"on  his  own,"  partly  as  guide  and  partly 
by  chartering  to  visitors,  for  short  cruises 
in  the  Keys,  a  house-boat  which  he  fitted 
up  himself  and  of  which  he  was  in- 
ordinately proud. 

You  could  not  talk  five  minutes  with 
Marshall  without  hearing  about  his  boat, 
his  wife  and  little  daughter. 

"I  say,"  he  would  brag,  "if  you  think 
I  ain't  got  the  dandiest  house-boat  in 
these  or  any  other  waters  you've  another 
guess  coming.  I  built  her  with  my  own 
hands,  every  board  of  her.    And  my  wife 
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has  fitted  her  up  something  great. 
Named  the  boat  Lotta  after  my  wife; 
Lotta  III.,  m'wife,  m'little  girl,  m'boat, 
all  the  same  name.  When  you  get  a  good 
thing  stick  to  it,  I  say.  When  she  ain't 
chartered  the  three  of  us  cruise  'round 
aboard  her  most  o'  the  Summer.  Say, 
mebbe  we  don't  have  one  fine  time,  and 
what's  good  enough  for  my  Lotta's  good 
enough  for  the  Queen  of  England, 
though  I  say  it  as  perhaps  shouldn't.  Be 
pleased  to  have  you  meet  my  wife  some 
time."  Marshall's  innocence  of  social 
values  was  quite  unchartered.  "Say,  I'm  a 
lucky  fellah.  What  she  ever  married  a 
rough  diamond"  (he  was  never  slow  to 
do  himself  justice)  "like  me  fer  I  can't 
rightly  say.  She's  a  furriner,  ye  know. 
French,  Polish  and  a  little  Finnish  mixed 
in,  I  guess.  Speaks  four  languages. 
She's  a  nifty  little  dresser,  too.  Taste  1 
Wait'll  you  see  the  Lotta  III.!" 

Eventually  we   chartered   the   much- 
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vaunted  house-boat.  Her  after-deck  was 
screened  in  with  wire  net  and  fitted  up 
like  a  comfortable  sitting  room,  in  a  style 
slightly  Teutonic,  which,  before  the  war, 
we  should  have  ventured  to  designate  as 
"Gemutlich."  The  steering  wheel  was 
in  this  room,  and  Marshall,  who  was  a 
great  talker,  did  the  honors  with  rather 
too  great  verbosity  as  we  went  from  one 
fishing  ground  to  another.  He  was  a 
picturesque  figure,  with  his  white  shirt 
laundered  by  Lotta,  he  informed  us,  open 
and  showing  his  brown  chest. 

"Will  we  have  a  tune  on  the  pianola?" 
he  would  ask,  bursting  with  pride  at  the 
possession  of  this  instrument.  "MNvife 
and  I  play  it  most  every  night.  Lotta 
says  it'll  learn  the  kid  to  sing,  and  it  has, 
too!  Say,  that  kid's  got  one  grand  voice! 
iYPwife  has  a  whole  lot  o1  queer  ideas; 
says  .a  house  without  a  pianer  is  like  a 
body  without  a  soul.  Say,  them  foreign- 
ers has  a  turn  for  langwidge  all   right, 
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ain't  they?"  Presently  he  brought  out 
the  photograph  of  a  very  pretty  young 
woman  cuddling  a  small  and  rather  ugly 
little  girl  in  her  arm.  He  shoved  it  at  us 
proudly.  "What  do  you  know  about 
that?"  he  queried. 

We  answered  tactfully  that  we  knew  a 
pretty  woman  when  we  saw  one.  "Queer 
thing,"  he  went  on,  "do  ye  know  she's 
afeared  of  my  fishing  luck.  Says  I'm 
mJaking  an  enemy  of  the  sea  and  that  it'll 
have  its  revenge.  Superstitious,  I  tell 
her.  She's  right  about  the  luck,  though. 
You'll  see— I  can  always  get  'em. 
What'll  you  bet  Mr.  Edwards'll  catch  a 
110-pound  tarpon  the  first  crack  out  o? 
the  box?" 

I  shall  never  forget  that  first  night  of 
our  cruise  in  May  away  down  at  Boca 
Grande.  The  moon  was  full,  the  tide 
slack.  Marshall  had  taken  us  to  one  of 
his  favorite  fishing  grounds.  Our  boat 
lay  between  two  small  islands  where  the 
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snaky  roots  of  the  mango  twisted  in  weird 
contortions  on  the  water's  edge.  The 
jungle  beyond  looked  impenetrable. 
Marshall,  with  his  straight,  black  hair 
thrown  back  rather  wildly,  was  standing 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat  as  he  baited  our 
hooks. 

The  water  around  us  was  profoundly 
quiet.  There  was  no  sound  save  the 
plunk-plunk  of  rolling  tarpon.  The 
moon  shone  brightly  on  Marshall's  clear, 
rather  harshly  cut  features. 

But  the  fish  would  not  bite.  "The  lit- 
tle cuties  ain't  recognized  me  yet,"  said 
Marshall  cheerfully. 

We  had  been  fishing  two  hours  with- 
out a  strike  and  were  beginning  to  be 
discouraged.  Then  suddenly  a  strange 
thing  happened.  Marshall  stood  up  in 
the  boat.  He  gave  a  weird  cry,  like  the 
call  of  one  wild  animal  to  another.  Al- 
most immediately  there  rose  about  our 
boat  a  sort  of  magic  circle  of  tarpon,  and 
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suddenly  I  had  a  strike.  After  that  we 
worked  all  the  night  through,  playing 
them,  pumping  them,  gaffing  them  one 
after  the  other,  a  night  of  unbelievable 
sport!  The  great  shining  fish  would  leap 
from  the  water,  seeming  to  stand  upright 
on  their  tails  at  their  full  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet  as  they  struggled  for  free- 
dom, shining  iridescent  towers  in  the 
moonlight.  We  came  back  to  the  house- 
boat at  dawn  with  nine  tarpon  to  our 
credit. 

"That  man  is  uncanny,"  said  Maizie 
Harcourt,  who  Was  one  of  our  party  on 
the  trip.  "They  never  came  until  he 
called." 

"Nonsense,"  I  scoffed.  "You're  moon- 
struck. Marshall  just  happened  to  give 
the  cry  at  the  moment.  He  shut  up  fast 
enough  as  soon  as  they  began  to  strike." 

When  we  compared  notes  with  the 
other  fishermen,  however,  who  had  been 
fishing  that  night  on  almost  the  same 
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grounds,  we  found  that  they  had  caught 
nothing. 

"Have  it  your  own  way/'  said  Maizie, 
"I  shall  always  believe  that  there  was 
magic  in  it." 

The  day  that  we  got  back  to  Miami, 
Mrs.  Marshall  and  the  little  girl  were 
waiting  for  us  on  the  dock.  They  lived 
in  a  tiny  cottage  on  Biscayne  Bay  where 
they  could  see  the  Lotta  III.  as  she  went 
and  came,  and  ^between  charters  they 
spent  all  their  time  on  board  her. 

Lotta  I.,  the  wife,  was  a  pretty,  taut- 
looking  little  person,  almost  smart,  with 
the  chic  of  a  Viennese  lady's  maid.  The 
child  was  the  odd,  wizened  image  of  her 
father;  thus  translated  into  the  feminine 
gender.  The  Marshall  type  had  a  curious 
charm.  She  was  a  silent  little  girl.  A 
necklace  of  tarpon  scales  hung  down  on 
her  small  chest  and  earrings  of  sea  shells 
were  in  her  ears. 

"Hullo,  Mate!"  said  Marshall,  and  he 
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gathered  her  in  his  arms.  She  gave  him 
an  adoring  glance,  which  she  speedily 
concealed  from  up  upon  his  shoulder. 

"M' wife,"  said  Marshall  proudly,  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  sketched,  with  a  certain 
grace,  something  very  like  a  German 
knix.  Her  eyes  were  large,  and  brown, 
and  shy,  and  turned  constantly  toward 
her  husband. 

The  little  oddly  composed  group  on 
the  broken  dock  was  the  eternal  group 
of  life  itself;  the  closely  drawn  holy  tri- 
angle of  the  family— the  man,  the  woman 
and  the  child. 

Afterward,  nearly  always,  as  we  mo- 
tored along  the  highway  that  borders 
Biscayne  Bay  on  our  way  to  Fishers  Key, 
we  saw  Mrs.  Marshall  sewing  quietly  in 
the  screened  deck  of  the  Lotta  III.,  the 
child  playing  near  her,  or  sitting,  looking 
seaward  on  the  forward  deck  awaiting 
her  father's  return  from!  a  day's  fishing. 
vSometimes  Marshall  himself  was  potter- 
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ing  about  with  ropes  and  tackle  after  the 
fashion  of  men  of  the  sea. 

"That  dollgone  Marshall  '11  be  rich 
one  o'  these  days  if  he  keeps  it  up.  Say, 
that  fellah  seems  fair  stung  with  luck," 
said  Bob  Olson,  an  old  fisherman,  who 
was  usually  loitering  about  the  docks. 
"Did  you  see  the  big  devil  fish  he  brought 
in  last  week,  when  he  had  Vandergilt 
out? — Four  Hundred  folks  they  are — I 
guess  you  did.  The  biggest  that's  ever 
been  harpooned  in  these  waters. 

"Mr.  Vandergilt  had  his  photo  took 
with  the  big  ray  and  Marshall  stood 
alongside  him.  Some  advertisement  for 
Marshall.  They  say  the  New  York 
papers  '11  all  have  it  in  their  Sunday  sup- 
plement. Stingy,  he  is  too,  Marshall, 
that, is,  savin'  like,  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
don't  spend  all  her  money  on  hats  neither, 
like  our  Miami  girls  do.  Queer  ain't  it, 
for  he  got  her  out  of  a  burlesque  show — 
Jim     East's     Frivolity     Flappers — that 
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came  down  here  for  a  season  five  years 
ago.    A  regular  leg  show  it  was. 

"She  warn't  no  star — only  just  one  of 
the  girls  that  kicked  up  in  the  chorus — 
had  a  few  lines  to  sing.  One  night,  it 
w!as  pretty  hot  along  toward  the  end  o' 
May,  Marshall  happened  into  the  show; 
there  was  a  whole  lot  o'  hoodlums  sittin' 
in  the  front  row — some  o'  them  smart 
Alecks  that  love  to  roughhouse.  They 
started  kiddin'  the  girls  before  Marshall 
come  in.  Then  she  that's  now  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall steps  out  and  begins  her  turn.  She 
was  a  pretty,  pale  little  thing,  a  lot  thin- 
ner than  she  is  now,  and  that  night  she 
was  white  as  wax  underneath  the  paint. 
The  heat  down  here  plays  pranks  with 
women  till  they  get  used  to  it.  She  ain't 
danced  but  a  few  steps  when  her  feet  gets 
groggy  like  and  the  hoodlums  starts  hiss- 
ing, and  just  as  one  of  'em  throws  a 
banana  skin  at  her  and  yells  Who's  the 
lady  with  the  souse?'  she  topples  right 
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over  on  the  stage.  Anyone  could  see  it 
Was  a  faint,  and  Marshall  didn't  wait  a 
second  before  he  gave  that  fellah's  head 
a  punch  what  gave  him  a  view  o'  the  signs 
o'  the  Zodiac  all  right.  They  took  her 
to  the  hospital  and  the  show  went  on  to 
Tampa  without  her.  Two  weeks  later 
Marshall  married  her. 

"At  first  the  women  'round  here  would 
have  nothin'  to  do  with  her.  My  old  girl 
was  the  first  to  come  'round.  Women 
ain't  such  cats  as  men  think  for,  once  they 
believe  in  a  girl  and  the  comic  section 
had  oughta  quit  them  old  jokes  about 
'em.  And  Mrs.  Marshall  made  good.  A 
home  was  what  she  wanted,  she  said,  and 
a  child.  She'd  seen  all  she  wanted  of 
what  the  Broadway  guys  call  'life.'  She's 
stuck  to  it,  too,  for  though  you  New 
Yorkers  may  think  we're  a  lot  o'  Rubes 
down  in  Florida,  a  girl  can  get  her  lim- 
ousine and  her  board  bill  paid  fer,  right 
here  in  Miami  in  the  same  old  wav  that 
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it's  done  in  the  city,  and  don't  you  ferget 
it!  They  say  they're  saving  to  educate  the 
little  girl  up  North." 

This  history  of  the  Marshall  family, 
as  related  by  Olson,  was  in  my  mind  when 
I  took  a  large  doll  to  Lotta  II.  as  a  fare- 
well offering, 

As  usual,  Mrs.  Marshall  was  busy  with 
her  needlework  and  the  child  was  watch- 
ing the  sea,  whence  her  father  would 
presently  return  with  one  of  his  miracu- 
lous draughts  of  fishes. 

"You  are  so  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall, 
with  her  pretty,  foreign  accent.  "We' 
leave  to-morrow  for  our  long  Summer 
cruise  in  the  keys.  Here,  Lotta  (the 
child  came  running),  here  is  a  new  dolly 
friend  for  you  to  take  on  the  cruise.  You 
won't  be  lonesome.  Thank  the  lady." 
The  child  seized  and  held  the  doll  closely 
with  a  sort  of  tragic  intensity  I  had 
noticed  in  all  her  actions. 
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We  spent  that  Summer  abroad  and  did 
not  return  to  Florida  until  late  the  fol- 
lowing Spring.  The  day  after  our  ar- 
rival Fred  started  down  to  the  docks  to 
find  Marshall  and  the  Lotta  III.  By 
Pier  2  he  saw  a  house-boat  that  exactly 
resembled  it,  but  on  approaching  he  per- 
ceived that  the  name  had  been  painted 
out.  The  Whale  was  the  name  printed 
in  'black  letters  on  the  house-boat.  Yet 
Fred  could  have  sworn  it  was  the  Lotta 
III. 

He  was  still  pondering  the  mystery 
when  old  Captain  Olson  joined  him. 

"Marshall?"  he  exclaimed  in  answer 
to  Fred's  query.  "He's  gone  away  to  the 
city,  I  guess,  or  maybe  West.  Ain't  you 
heard — his  little  girl  was  drowned  in  the 
Keys  last  Summer.  Jumped  in  the  water 
after  a  doll  what  had  fell  overboard;  a 
lady  from  up  North  gave  it  to  her.  Her 
mother  heard  a  splash  (Marshall  was  off 
fishin')  and  she  jumps  in  after  her.    She 
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must  a  hit  her  head  as  she  went  over- 
board. Anyway,  there  was  a  big  gash  in 
her  temple  when  they  found  her.  The 
two  of  'em  drowned  in  no  more'n  four 
feet  o'  water.  Say,  Marshall  was  half 
out  o'  his  mind  when  he  got  back  to  Mi- 
ami with  them  two  corpses  aboard.  The 
Miami  police  looked  inter  the  thing, 
talked  o'  murder.  Them  cops  sure  have 
evil  minds,  lbut  the  judge  wouldn't  hold 
him.  He  hardly  spoke  for  months. 
Then  he  tried  fishin'  again,  but  say,  it 
was  a  doll  garn  queer  thing,  that  fellah 
couldn't  catch  a  fish.  'Peared  like  he'd 
lost  his  knack.  Kept  mullin'  over  what 
his  wife  used  to  say  about  the  sea  takin' 
revenge.  Finally,  he  threw  up  the  whole 
thing,  sold  his  boat  and  plumb  disap- 
peared. Nobody  round  seems  to  know 
where  he's  gone.  Some  say  he  went 
North.  My  opinion  is  he's  slipped  over- 
board— somehow  or  somewhere." 
And  so  the  sea  had  its  revenge. 
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It  was  just  eleven  o'clock  and  the  In- 
separables, Mimi  Harding  and  her  chum, 
Cynthia  Dare,  sat  sunning  themselves  in 
their  extremely  abbreviated  bathing  suits. 
Their  four  slender  silk  encased  legs  were 
stretched  out  before  them.  They  were 
the  prettiest  flappers  in  Palm  Beach  and 
they  knew  it.  Superficially,  Mimi  was 
the  leader  of  the  pair.  Dark,  and  a  little 
larger  than  most  of  the  sardine-like  debu- 
tantes of  the  period,  she  glowed  with  an 
almost  phosphorescent  vitality. 

"La  luciole"  (firefly)  de  Keronac,  who 
was  fond  of  giving  soubriquets,  had 
called  her  and  the  named  suited  her. 
Vivid  was  the  adjective  that  best  de- 
scribed her  pronounced,  though  youthful 
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personality.  And  there  was  something  in 
the  gaze  of  her  deep,  widely  set  eyes  that 
betokened  a  sort  of  latent  nobility  which 
life  might  use  for  high  purposes.  One 
felt  that  Mimi  was  a  gallant  little  craft, 
staunch  and  game.  Her  friend,  Cynthia 
Dare,  the  traditional  foil,  of  slighter  stuff, 
physically  and  mentally,  played  a  second 
fiddle,  which  occasionally  broke  into  a 
sudden  discord  of  vulgarity.  Cynthia 
was  of  the  mousy  type,  but  when  she 
started  she  would  "go  farther." 

Mrs.  Gordon-Smith  of  Newport  and 
New  York,  a  connection  of  Mimi's  dead 
mother,  eyed  the  pair  through  a  jewel- 
encrusted  lorgnette. 

She  wlas  a  woman  of  principles — or 
were  they  prejudices? 

"Poor  Alice,  so  bien  elevee  herself," 
she  sighed.  "It  makes  me  heartsick  to 
think  of  her  child  being  turned  over  to 
that  woman  to  bring  up.  You  know  what 
she  is!" 
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Mrs.  Allen,  to  whom  her  remarks  were 
addressed,  confirmed  with  a  nod  the  as- 
sumption that  she  did. 

"Men  always  rhake  fools  of  themselves 
en  secondes  noces,"  she  commented.  "But 
certainly  Dick  Harding  might  have  exer- 
cised more  care  in  the  selection  of  a  step- 
mother for  his  daughter." 

"All  he  wanted  was  a  married  mis- 
tress," said  Mrs.  Gordon-Smith  savagely. 
"They  tell  me  she  lets  Mimi  read 
Nietzsche  and  use  a  latch  key!" 

"Either  is  bad  enough — but  both!" 
laughed  Mrs.  Allen,  who  took  other 
people's  tragedies  easily. 

"And  this  intimacy  with  Cynthia  Dare, 
a  little  vulgarian,  the  daughter  of  an  ac- 
tress!" continued  Mrs.  Gordon-Smith. 

"Ah,  but  a  Shakesperian  actress  and 
married  to  a  great  financier!"  qualified 
Mrs.  Allen. 

Mrs.  Gordon-Smith  rode  her  hobby 
relentlessly  over  the  remark. 
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UA  chevalier  d'industrie  is  what  I  call 
him,"  she  said;  "and  there's  nothing 
sanctifying  about  Shakespeare  either. 
Just  look  at  their  make-up,"  she  went  on, 
training  her  lorgnette  once  more  on  the 
Inseparables.  "They  look  like  a  vaude- 
ville team  with  their  painted  lips." 

"Don't  flaunt  your  standards,  dear  Ma- 
thilda," laughed  Mrs.  Allen.  "They're 
so  demonde  that  they'll  make  you  seem 
older  than  you  are,  if  you're  not  careful. 
Beneath  the  paint  and  behind  the  cig- 
arette smoke,  the  present  generation  of 
youngsters  is  just  as  modest  as  you  were 
yourself  at  that  age.  Its  bluff  Mathilda. 
Every  decade  has  its  pose  and  its  tech- 
nique. Bobbed  hair  and  powder  aren't 
vicious  any  more  than  ringlets  and  hoop- 
skirts.  I  try  to  catch  up  and  keep 
step    in   my   sympathies.      One    look   in 

MSB 

Mimi's  eyes  in  any  milieu  would  con- 
vince the  most  cynical  observer  of  her 
quality," 
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just  then  the  two  girls  arose  and  hav- 
ing stretched  themselves  like  lazy,  young 
kittens  strolled  farther  down  the  beach. 

They  were  flat-chested  and  hump- 
shouldered  and  stuck  their  little  tummies 
out,  after  the  fashion  of  their  time  and 
their  kind,  but  in  spite  of  what  Mrs. 
Gordon-Smith  would  have  called  their 
perversity,  they  were  marvellously  pretty 
and  gloriously  young. 

"Here  comes  Daisy  Harding  now," 
she  exclaimed,  "with  that  cad  of  a  novel- 
ist, Vane  Cadleigh,  of  course. " 

The  two  people  in  question  paused  a 
moment  to  speak  to  the  Le  Roys. 

"They  say,"  continued  Mrs.  Gordon- 
Smith,  "that  his  wife,  that  Spanish-look- 
ing person  youVe  seen  at  The  Waves  (she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Cuban  planter)  is 
unpleasantly  jealous." 

"The  Latin  races  don't  understand  the 
philanderer,"  commented  Mrs.  Allen. 

"Whenever  she  remonstrates  with  him, 
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he  tells  her  that  her  point  of  view  is  ^bour- 
geois. No  doubt  Daisy  considers  it  so, 
too,  but  it's  my  opinion  that  she  is  playing 
a  dangerous  game.  The  Spanish  wbmen 
use  firearms  as  easily  as  fans.  Altogether 
the  whole  surrounding  is  horrid  for 
Mimi  and  I  think  I  ought  to  give  Daisy 
a  piece  of  my  mind!" 

"Don't  chip  off  too  much  at  a  time, 
Mathilda,"  said  Mrs.  Allen.  "You've 
been  so  generous  already  that  I  wonder 
you  have  any  left."  She  rose,  laughing. 
"I  think  I'll  move  back  from  the  front 
line  of  trenches." 

Mrs.  Harding,  slouching  spinelessly 
across  the  beach,  would  have  passed  with 
a  nod,  but  Mrs.  Gordon-Smith  belonged 
to  that  determined  generation  when 
women  were  militantly  convex  instead  of 
laxly  concave,  and  wore  pompadours  and 
dog  collars.  "Sit  down  a  moment, 
Daisy,"  she  called,  "I  want  to  speak  to 
you." 
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Mrs.  Harding  raised  the  faint  line  of 
her  shaven  eyebrows  and  crumpled  down 
onto  the  sands  like  a  discarded  suit  of 
silken  sport  clothes.  Her  mouth  was  so 
red  that  it  looked  like  a  sanguinary 
wound  in  her  lividly  white  face.  She 
was  biting  nervously  at  a  huge  uncut  em- 
erald that  dangled  from  a  long  chain 
over  her  exquisite  lace  blouse. 

"Dope!  Cocaine  or  morphine?"  com- 
mented a  wiseacre  from  an  adjacent 
group. 

Daisy  gazed  at  Mrs.  Gordon-Smith  in 
somewhat  disconcerting  silence. 

Vane  Cadleigh,  by  a  clever  mus- 
cular contraction,  fixed  his  eye  glass 
more  firmly  in  the  rather  ashen  mask  of 
his  curiously  inexpressive  face  and  passed 
on  toward  another  group,  after  making 
sure,  by  a  prolonged  stare,  that  there  was 
no  one  there  who  was  not  in  the  set  to 
which  he  aspired. 

"I  have  been  watching  Mimi  and  her 
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friend,  the  Dare  girl,  and  I  sometimes 
think,"  began  Mrs.  Gordon-Smith  im- 
pressively, "that  you  hardly  realize  the 
great  responsibility  of  bringing  up  a 
daughter." 

"If  I  didn't,  her  dressmakers'  bills 
would  remind  me,"  answered  Daisy, 
showing  a  row  of  rather  feline  teeth  be- 
tween the  encarnadined  lips. 

Mrs.  Gordon-Smith  ignored  her  flip- 
pancy. 

"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean.  To 
begin  with,  look  at  her  face!" 

"I  do,"  said  Daisy,  "and  so  does  every 
man  in  Palm  Beach — except  those  that 
are  looking  at  mine." 

"Of  course,  at  your  age  it's  different!" 
retorted  Mrs.  Gordon-Smith,  unabashed. 
"You  need  it.  Besides,  a  married  wom- 
an may  paint,  'but  a  girl  who  hasn't  even 
made  her  entrance  into  society!  It  is 
mauvais  genre,  not  jeune  fille,  putting  it 
on  the  basis  of  manners  alone." 
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"Oh,  the  sub-debs  are  quite  the  snap- 
piest nowadays,"  replied  Daisy,  airily. 
"You  know,  they've  got  the  Tollies'  to 
compete  with  in  holding  the  men.  I  in- 
tend," she  added,  "to  have  Dick's  daugh- 
ter marry  quickly." 

"If  she  is  to  marry  well  it  will  have 
to  be  quickly,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon-Smith, 
acidly;  "you've  made  her  too  common. 
She  ought  to  be  in  the  schoolroom." 

"Nonsense!  Bridge  is  every  bit  as 
good  a  training  as  algebra  or  trigonom- 
etry and  loads  more  profitable.  Mimi 
plays  like  a  veteran.  There's  no  kind  of 
car  she  can't  drive.  You've  seen  her 
swim  and  dance." 

"I  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon-Smith, 
"whether  she  would  be  capable  of  writ- 
ing the  note  of  a  gentlewoman." 

"Heaven  forefend,"  retorted  Daisy, 
"Nobody  but  a  stenographer  knows  how 
to  spell  in  these  days.  She  would  be 
declasee.  Things  are  all  done  by  tele- 
phone," 
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"I  heard,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon-Smith, 
switching  her  base,  "that  Mimi  declared 
the  other  night  at  a  dinner  that  any  wom- 
an had  an  inalienable  right  to  one  lover 
and  one  husband." 

"You  were  correctly  informed,  I  be- 
lieve." And  this  time  the  curiously 
veiled  glance  from  under  Mrs.  Harding's 
heavy  lids  was  not  pleasant.  "However, 
Mimi  said  it  in  defense  of  me,  her  un- 
worthy step-mother.  I  think  someone 
had  accused  me  of  an  affair  with  poor  old 
Vane  Cadleigh!" 

"That  is  not  the  first  time  it's  been  re- 
marked upon,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon-Smith. 

"Don't  let  that  Worry  you,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Harding,  rising  without  undue 
haste  and  as  easily  as  she  had  sat  down. 
"I  shall  never  spend  a  third  season  at 
Reno.  Two  winters  of  that  nearly  ruined 
my  digestion.  The  last  time  the  food  at 
the  hotel  was  simply  execrable.  Au  re- 
voir." 
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Mrs.  Gordon-Smith  was  left  snorting 
under  her  parasol  as  Daisy  Harding 
melted  into  the  Cadleigh  group,  whence 
there  presently  proceeded  shouts  of 
laughter,  due  to  her  powers  as  a  mimic. 

Afar  out  on  the  waves  the  Inseparables 
were  disporting  themselves  like  young 
dolphins,  arms  and  legs  flashing  in  the 
sunlight.  Mimi,  who  was  attempting  to 
stand  upright  on  a  sea  mattress,  was  sup- 
ported as  it  bounced  over  the  waves,  by 
Harvey  Stockwell.  Then  Cynthia  took 
her  turn.  From  time  to  time  they  all  fell 
overboard.  Humour  at  the  flapper  age 
consists  chiefly,  in  noise.  They  were 
very  boisterous.  But  when  the  Hon. 
Bertie  Carreckfargis  of  the  Guards  at- 
tempted to  place  his  arm  with  a  senti- 
mental pressure  about  Mimi's  waist  be- 
neath the  waves,  she  gave  him  a  vigorous 
slap,  camouflaged,  as  far  as  the  onlookers 
were  concerned,  by  plentiful  splashing  of 
water. 
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"Play  the  game,  can't  you,"  she  said. 
"That's  not  cricket.  Cynthia,"  she  called, 
"I'm  going  in.    I'm  cold." 

She  made  her  way  up  the  sands,  wring- 
ing the  wet  from  her  scrap  of  a  skirt. 

Harvey  Stockwell  overtook  her. 

"Shall  I  punch  that  fellow's  head  for 
him?"  he  inquired. 

Mimi  made  no  reply.  She  had  not 
quite  made  up  her  mind  about  the  Hon- 
orable Bertie.  True,  he  had  the  profile 
and  the  intelligence  of  a  supercilious  rab- 
bit, but— here  the  sophistries  of  Mimi's 
set  and  upbringing  encroached  on  her 
maiden  meditations  fancy  free.  The 
Honorable  Bertie  would  eventually  be- 
come Lord  Dribblesvale.  In  the  mean- 
time, howrever,  he  would  have  to  make  up 
for  that  piece  of  impertinence  this  morn- 
ing, A  squirt  of  salt  wTater  fmm  her 
bathing  suit  as  she  gave  it  a  rather 
vicious  twist,  spattered  Mrs.  Gordon- 
Smith's  mauve  parasol. 
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That  afternoon  at  four,  after  nine  holes 
of  golf  with  Harvey  and  Bob  Hopkins, 
Mimi  and  Cynthia  turned  up  at  the  Surf 
Club.  The  famous  gambling  house  be- 
neath the  Palms  has  the  false  innocence 
of  a  demi-verge.  It  is  idyllic.  It  sug- 
gests love  in  a  cottage— Philemon  and 
Baucis  domesticity—far  removed  from 
adventure.  The  two  quaint  little  metal 
figures,  which  oppose  a  rusty  iron  um- 
brella to  the  perpetual  downpour  of  a 
tiny  fountain,  further  accentuate  the  im- 
pression. 

The  Inseparables,  radiant,  paused  on 
the  steps  to  calsomine  their  cream-tinted, 
up-tilted  noses  into  clownlike  whiteness 
and  to  harden  the  sensitive  rose  of  their 
tender  young  mouths  with  the  cheap  Ver- 
million of  their  lip  sticks. 

"Ah,  my  children,'*  smiled  Mrs.  Allen, 
laying  an  affectionate  hand  dn  Ojlithia's 
acm  as  she  p'asS'e'd  in.  ^afflftfe  '{(St  jfcfu 
is  a  better  artist  than  MdnsieW  Dtorfn." 
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The  big  octagonal  gambling  room  with 
its  eight  green  baize  tables  was  crowded 
to  suffocation.  Mimi  and  her  chum  had 
the  superstitions  of  the  inveterate  gam- 
bler. Each  turned  automatically  to- 
ward her  special  table.  Mimi's  was  the 
second  on  the  right. 

The  Honorable  Bertie,  who  was 
watching  the  play  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  crossed  over  and  joined  her. 

"By  Jove,"  he  said,  by  way  of  entree  en 
matiere,  "that  elderly  relative  of  yours  is 
quite  ripping.  Just  lost  a  cool  thousand. 
Mrs.  Gordon  Jones  or  Robinson  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort." 

"Her  name  is  Smith,"  said  Mimi, 
somewhat  shortly.  "I  hate  to  see  an  old 
woman  gamble  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,"  she  added. 

"Quite,"  said  the  Hon.  Bertie,  "but  she 
doesn't  gamble  with  her  foot — eh  what?" 

"  'Made  in  Great  Britain/  is  the  trade- 
mark on  that  joke?  I  fawncy,"  remarked 
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Mimi,  derisively.  "I'll  laugh  next  week," 
and  she  sat  down  in  a  hump  and  put  on 
what  Cynthia  called  her  "roulette  face" 

"I've  a  hunch  on  29,"  she  announced, 
and  lapsed  into  silence.  The  air  of  the 
room  was  thick  with  smoke.  A  cigarette 
drooped  from  the  corner  of  Mimi's 
mouth. 

Birnbaum,  the  theatrical  manager, 
pulled  down  his  striped,  negligee  shirt 
sleeves  and  laid  the  hand  with  the  star 
sapphire  in  a  conspicuous  position  next 
his  chips  as  he  glanced  up  at  her. 

"Wish  to  hell  I  could  get  two  girls 
like  that  for  the  Frivolity,"  he  remarked 
over  his  shoulder  to  Aby  Rosenstein. 
"You  can  teach  that  sort  anything.  Have 
you  seen  them  jazz?" 

Mimi  settled  herself  and  played  her 
hunch  steadily  for  an  hour.  The  stack 
in  front  of  her  dwindled  and  then  grew. 

"Nerve,  too,"  said  Hirshfeld,  admir- 
ingly. 
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At  five  o^clock  she  cashed  in. 

"$200!  Piffling,"  she  exclaimed.  "How- 
ever, better  luck  next  time.  Come  on." 
She  circled  the  room  collecting  her 
crowd  and  then  stood  powdering  her 
nose  again  while  the  croupier,  a  fat  man 
in  an  alpaca  coat  who  looked  like  a 
Methodist  parson,  or  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  counted  out  her  money.  "How 
about  the  eats?  It's  my  party.  I'll  race 
you  to  the  grove,"  she  cried. 

Outside  they  jumped  on  their  wheels. 
Tendrils  of  hair  jigged  up  and  down  in 
the  breeze.  The  scant  skirts  lifted 
and  showed  gracile  young  legs.  Both  the 
girls  and  the  men  bent  forward  in  their 
saddles  like  track  riders. 

Harvey  Stockwell  did  his  best  to  ride 
off  the  Hon.  Bertie.  Finally  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

"These  Englishmen  are  awful  cads," 
he  remarked.  "I  can't  see  how  you  can 
stand  for  the  Hon.  Bertie!" 
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aIs  it  jealous?"  remarked  Mimi,  ap- 
parently addressing  the  rustling  palms, 
aov  is  it  one  of  those  poor  prunes  who 
can't  bear  to  see  a  girl  having  a  good  time 
with  any  man  but  himself?  Echo  an- 
swers 'poor  prune1!  Do  you  realize  that 
the  future  Lord  Dribblesvale  is  the  great- 
est catch  now  extant  in  Great  Britain? 
He's  entailed,  or  the  estates  are  (which- 
ever it  is) .  There's  insanity  in  the  family 
and  a  ghost  in  the  castle— everything  a 
well-bred  Englishman  should  have,  in- 
cluding those  nice,  long  teeth  and  the 
bunny  profile.  But  don't  think  just  be- 
cause you  have  a  humpy  nose  that  looks 
nice  in  a  photograph  that  I  intend  to  mar- 
ry you  instead!  Castle  Carreckfargis  has 
365  bedrooms.  The  insane  ancestor  had  a 
mania  for  sleeping  in  a  different  bed  each 
night  of  the  year.  Flow  could  anything 
be  more  aristocratic,  I  ask  you?  Besides, 
Bertie  is  very  noble  and  brave.  I  am  at 
this  moment  wearing  his  Victoria  Cross 
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upon  my  palpitating  bosom.  Of  course, 
you  were  in  training  at  Camp  Upton  and 
had  influenza,  which  was  admirable  but 
not  warlike." 

She  jumped  from  her  wheel  with  a 
peal  of  laughter. 

Harvey  flushed. 

The  short,  tropical  twilight  had  fallen 
upon  the  cocoanut  grove.  It  was  almost 
dark. 

At  one  of  the  corner  tables  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing sat  tete-a-tete  with  Vane  Cadleigh, 
her  elbows  propped,  her  body  drooping, 
her  long  pale  hands  interlaced.  Her 
strange  eyes  looked  up  from  beneath  a 
plain,  black  hat.  The  mask  of  the  man's 
face  was  thrust  forward  almost  under  its 
brim. 

"Sultry,  what?"  whispered  Mimi. 
"You  know,  I  think  that  business  is  get- 
ting a  'bit  thick  even  for  our  set.  Daisy 
is  a  good  sport,  and  she  doesn't  interfere 
much  with  us,  but  I  don't  mind  telling 
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you  that  there  are  things  going  on  there 
that  I  don't  like,  I  wish  Doodles  would 
come,"  she  added.  (Doodles  was  her 
name  for  her  father.) 

"He  won't"  said  Cynthia,  "except  just 
in  time  to  go  fishing  in  the  Keys.  Can 
you  imagine  your  father  at  Palm  Beach?" 

Almost  instantly  the  two  girls  were 
claimed,  entwined,  embraced  by  impor- 
tunate youths.  The  men  bent  their  bod- 
ies backward  like  drawn  bows.  They 
trotted,  jazzed,  shimmied,  in  pagan  aban- 
don. Their  two  innocent  young  hearts 
beat  with  the  pure  joy  of  rhythmic  mo- 
tion. Their  pulses  scarcely  quickened, 
their  cheeks  were  cool  under  their  coat 
of  powder,  their  breath  came  lightly  and 
evenly.  They  danced  till  the  last  note  of 
melody  had  been  extracted  from  the  per- 
spiring negro  musicians  in  their  white 
uniforms.  Their  instruments  seemed 
empty  as  cocoanut  shells  as  they  packed 
them  away.     The  tables  were  deserted. 
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Harvey  Stockwell,  who  was  clever  at  the 
piano,  sat  down  and  began  to  play.  Pegg 
Lamed,  Tom  Allen,  Laura  Barstow  and 
several  others  wjho  had  started  to  leave, 
gathered  round  again.  The  garlands  of 
colored  lights  above  their  heads  cast  a 
curious  glow  over  the  young  figures 
grouped  about  the  piano.  Their  laugh- 
ing voices  were  bell-like  in  the  tropic 
night.  Some  of  the  outsiders,  people 
from  distant  social  climes  like  Illinois 
and  Riverside  Drive,  sitting  on  the  pier- 
like verandah  of  the  Royal  Poinciana, 
pointed  out  the  celebrities  with  whom 
they  had  !become  intimate  through  the 
indiscretions  of  Sunday  supplements. 

aThere  is  Mi  mi  Harding,"  said  a 
rather  over-elaborate  lady  from  215th 
street,  Manhattan.  "Yiou  know,  the 
daughter  of  that  multi-millionaire  in- 
ventor chap.  Yes,  the  dark  one.  They 
say  she's  engaged  to  Harvey  Stockwell." 

"Is  it  him  that  has  the  gold  bathtub?" 
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said  a  stoutish  woman  from  the  Middle 
West 

"Not  gold,  platinum.  Platinum's  the 
style  now,"  corrected  the  first  speakex*. 
"The  other  girl,  the  smaller  one,  is  Cyn- 
thia Dare.  You  remember  her  mother, 
Margaret  Scarsdale,  the  actress.  My! 
wasn't  she  great  in  'Cameel/  Her  cough 
used  to  make  my  chest  ache,  She  mar- 
ried into  the  Four  Hundred,  didn't  she?1" 

"Are  they  members  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred ?"  continued  the  lady  from  the  prov- 
inces  in  an  awed  whisper. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?  But  you 
hadn't  ought  to  call  it  Four  .Hundred, 
Gladys,  Smart  Set's  the  thing.  See  the 
young  fellah  with  the  sloping  forehead. 
That's  Bertie  Carreckfargis.  Look  at 
Cynthia.    She's  going  to  dance  alone." 

Below  them,  on  the  shining  floor  of  the 
Grove,  Cynthia  was  doing  a  shimmy  in 
her  very  best  style. 

Her  thin,  girlish  figure,  almost  child- 
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ish  as  yet  in  its  slender  form,  twisted, 
swayed,  protruded,  shaken  to  the  vulgar 
measure  of  the  boldly  impertinent  jazz. 

"I  don't  call  it  so  refined  for  a  young 
girl,"  remarked  the  lady  from  Illinois  to 
her  companion.  "I  guess  its  the  stage 
blood  that  will  tell." 

Harvey  sang  as  he  accentuated  the 
rhythm  with  his  long,  thin  fingers.  The 
young  men  had  closed  in  a  circle  about 
Cynthia. 

"Ripping,  by  jove!"  cried  the  Honor- 
able Bertie.  "Never  saw  anything  half  as 
good  at  the  Frivolity  Roof.  Topholel 
Cynthia's  up  to  the  mustard  after  all! 
Your  turn,  Mimi." 

Mimi's  eyes  flashed  and  she  made  a 
step  forward.  She  was  a  better  dancer 
than  Cynthia  and  could  out-shimmy  her 
any  time. 

"Bravo,  old  t>eau,"  cried  the  Honor- 
able Bertie.  "You  are  an  old  dear, 
Mimi." 
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Suddenly,  Harvey,  looking  back- 
ward over  his  shoulder,  felt  a  primitive 
anger   out   of   keeping  with    the   scene. 

" bounder,"    he    swore    under    his 

breath  and  his  hands  slid  from  the  keys 
with  a  discordant  crash. 

As  he  turned,  the  faces  of  the  bystand- 
ers, peering  over  the  barrier  hedge, 
seemed  impudent  and  leering.  What 
right  had  Birnbaum  and  Abe  Rosenstein 
so  much  as  to  look  at  Mimi?  He  could 
see  Birnbaum's  sapphire  flash  as  he  ap- 
plauded. 

Mimi  had  paused,  a  bit  startled. 

Harvey  crossed  over  and  seized  her 
suddenly  by  the  wrist. 

"Why  this  cave-man  stuff?"  flashed 
Mimi.    "Do  you  think  you  are  William 

Hart?"     She  laughed  rather  stridently. 

"I'd  rather  you  didn't  shimmy  in  pub- 
lic, Mimi." 

"You  had  rather."  She  was  emphatic. 
"Tom,"  she  called  to  young  Allen,  "you 
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can  play,  can't  you?  Harvey's  got  the 
hump." 

She  began  dancing,  exaggerating  the 
movement  as  much  as  she  could. 

Harvey  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
Grove.  A  second  later  Mimi  stopped 
dancing. 

He  had  gone  only  a  hundred  yards 
when  a  factory  gray  motor,  which  looked 
like  a  submarine,  shot  past  him.  Perched 
on  the  hood  was  Cynthia.  Carreckfargis 
sat  at  the  wheel  and  Carlos  Hemingway 
and  Mimi  were  standing  on  the  running 
board.  The  heels  of  another  young  man, 
lying  horizontally  across  the  bottom  of 
the  car,  protruded  over  the  sides.  Not 
one  of  the  party  was  seated  on  the  up- 
holstery made  for  the  purpose.  The  fac- 
tory gray  motor  stopped  in  front  pi  the 
Harding  house.  The  occupants  Vaulted 
out 

As  Harvey  ttfrtfefd  into  the  smart  villa 
he  had  btiilf  for  his  badreltf'f  seastftw  at 
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Palm  Beach,  he  felt  a  depression  quite 
unusual  to  his  nature.  Harvey's  stand* 
ards  were  not  such  as  can  be  reached  only 
on  tiptoe.  He  accepted  without  question 
the  manners,  customs  and  confused  matri- 
monial relations  of  the  set  into  which  he 
had  been  born.  His  own  mother  had  on 
the  page  of  the  Social  Register,  in  brack- 
ets, three  names  besides  her  maiden  one 
and  her  present  one,  and  Harvey  had 
never  sat  in  judgment  upon  his  volatile 
parent.  But  somehow  and  somewhere 
beneath  the  fashionably  narrow  chest  of 
his  coat,  obscure  and  almost  unnoticed  by 
himself,  was  an  ideal,  mislaid,  no  doubt, 
by  some  unknown  ancestor. 

In  his  heart  of  hearts  Harvey  Stock- 
well  wanted  an  old-fashioned  marriage 
for  himself.  And  to-night  he  was  aware 
of  a  wish  for  life  reduced  to  a  simpler 
expression,  far  from  gambling  houses 
and  da'ncing  gardens,  from  the  Horn, 
Bertie  with  his  impertinent  mdndtle  and 
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from  Daisy  with  her  livid  face  and  many 
lovers. 

His  rooms  were  prepared  for  a  ball 
that  he  was  giving  to-night.  Masses 
of  poincietta  in  huge  gold  vases  were  the 
only  decorations.  The  terrace  outside 
was  elaborate  with  its  painted  wicker 
chairs  and  colored  lights. 

Harvey  had  looked  forward  to  a  jolly 
evening,  but  Mimi's  attitude  toward  him- 
self and  what  she  had  said  about  Bertie 
Carreckfargis  filled  him  with  the  fore- 
boding that  she  would  not  be  present. 
He  went  to  the  telephone. 

"Yes,  sir.  Beg  pardon,  sir?  Are  you 
there,  sir?  Miss  Harding  will  speak 
with  you,  sir." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  may  come  in  for  a  dance  or 
two  with  Bertie,"  was  all  the  information 
he  could  get  after  he  had  apologized  for 
his  behavior  that  afternoon  in  the  Grove. 

"But  when  a  fellow  feels  toward  a 
girl " 
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" I  know.  I  know,"  said  Mimi.  But 
if  I  shouldn't  come,  Cynthia  will  have  to 
represent  the  family.  Daisy  is  laid  up 
with  a  headache." 

The  instrument  clicked.  She  had 
hung  up  the  receiver. 

Harvey  made  an  absent-minded  host 
that  evening.  He  hardly  heard  Mrs. 
Vane  Cadleigh,  who  was  voluble  with 
explanations  as  to  why  Cadleigh  would 
be  unable  to  come.  She  always  felt  her- 
self an  unwelcome  understudy  for  her 
great  man. 

"Vane  simply  had  to  stay  in  and  cor- 
rect the  proofs  of  his  new  novel — 'Dead 
Sea  Fruit' — you  know.  His  publishers 
have  been  at  him  for  weeks  and  he  always 
procrastinates.  He  is  so  sorry!"  She 
trailed  off  with  Guy  Eveton. 

It  was  a  really  smart  party,  small 
enough  to  be  flattering — the  Cheltehams, 
Vanhuysens,  Tom  Allen,  Peggy  Larned, 
all  the  younger  set,  one  hundred  in  all. 
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Mimi  and  Cynthia  had  an  unbroken 
record  as  first  arrivals,  but  to-night  Cyn- 
thia arrived  alone. 

"Cheero,  old  top,"  she  said.  "Mimi 
will  be  toddling  along  with  the  ndble 
Earl,  presently.5'  She  looked  depressed 
and  lonely  without  her  chum. 

It  was  past  one  o'clock,  however,  when 
Mimi  appeared.  • 

No  singer  in  a  Parisian  revue  was  ever 
more  chic  than  was  Mimi  in  a  ball  gown. 
A  spangled  skirt  was  held  in  place  by  a 
single  flashing  chain  over  one  shoulder. 
A  wisp  of  tulle  served  for  the  corsage. 
The  tiny  bones  of  her  spine  and  a  pair  of 
delicate  shoulder  blades  were  visible  to 
the  belt  line,  and  yet  Mimi,  absurd  as  it 
may  seem,  was  somehow  bedight  with  un- 
assailable personal  innocence.  Carreck- 
fargis  was  close  at  her  heels. 

"Let's  sit  out  a  few,"  said  the  Hon. 
Bertie,  an  hour  later.  "How  about  the 
little  dock  by  the  Lake?" 

"Righto',"  said  Mimi. 
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They  followed  the  path  that  led  from 
one  of  the  terraces. 

Presently,  they  were  sitting,  dangling 
their  feet  over  the  water. 

From  the  dark  space  before  them  shone 
the  lights  of  house-boats  and  small  yachts 
anchored  on  the  lake.  A  line  of  tiny 
sparks  outlined  the  bridge  and  the  big 
illuminated  cross  at  the  back  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  West  Palm  Beach 
was  reflected  in  long,  quivering  streaks. 

"Ripping,"  said  the  Hon.  Bertie,  as 
they  lighted  their  cigarettes.  To  the 
future  Lord  Dribblesvale  the  world  was 
divided  into  two  categories— Ripping 
and  Rotten. 

"That's  our  house-boat  over  there," 
said  Mimi.  "Father  had  it  put  in  com- 
mission last  week  to  go  down  to  the  tar- 
pon fishing  in  the  Keys.  Father's  a  dear/' 
she  added. 

"I  am  most  awfully  anxious  to  meet 
him,"  said  the  Hon.  Bertie,  politely, 
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"I  shouldn't  be  if  I  were  you,"  said 
Mimi.     "He  won't  like  you." 

Carreckfargis  dropped  the  match  with 
which  he  was  lighting  his  cigarette. 

"Well,  by  Jove,  of  all  the " 

'"No,"  continued  Mimi,  meditatively. 
"He  wouldn't.  He  belongs  to  another 
race  of  men.  Of  course,"  she  added, 
"poor  Daisy  simply  took  him  in." 

"It's  always  like  that  in  families.  I've 
an  aunt  who's  a  most  awful  rotter,"  casu- 
ally commented  the  Hon.  Bertie.  "Your 
Governor  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  to  take 
a  great  fancy  to  my  unworthy  self.  I'd 
be  most  awfully  keen  to  make  a  little 
cruise  on  that  jolly  house-boat  Fancy 
your  not  swanking  about  her  belonging 
to  your  father.  I've  admired  her  heaps 
of  times  when  I've  crossed  the  bridge  on 
my  bicycle." 

"You  must  come  on  board  some  day," 
said  Mimi,  vaguely  hospitable. 

"Take  me  now.    There's  a  good  girl," 
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said  the  Honorable  Bertie.  "There's  a 
ducky  little  row  boat.  I'm  not  a  bad  oar. 
We  could  watch  the  sun  rise  and  have  a 
jolly  good  talk  besides.  Do  now.  There's 
an  old  dear!" 

"Your  plan  leaves  me  cold,"  said 
Mimi.  She  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette  and 
did  not  move  as  the  Hon.  Bertie  started 
to  undo  the  painter. 

"I'd  love  to  compromise  you,"  urged 
the  Hon.  Bertie.  "Then  you'd  have  to 
marry  me." 

"Ha,"  said  Mimi,  derisively. 

"And  you  know,"  pleaded  the  Hon. 
Bertie,  "you  are  like  no  other  girl." 

"Old  stuff,"  said  Mimi.  "Perhaps  it 
might  be  new  to  some  sweet  English 
cousin — Lady  Rosemary  Fitznoodle  or 
Lucy  Vere  de  Vere.  But  I'm  not  afraid 
to  take  you  or  anybody  else  on  board  the 
Barracuda,"  she  added. 

She  rose  as  she  spoke.  They  could  hear 
the  farewells  and  the  laughter  of  Har- 
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¥cy's  party,  which  was  just  breaking  up. 

If  a  sailor  boy  had  not  put  an  extra 
fancy  knot  in  the  painter  of  that  row  boat, 
the  Hon.  Bertie  would  have  realized  his 
hope  of  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  tantalizing 
MimL  He  was  still  fumbling  with  its 
complications,  when  they  heard  the 
voices  of  Cynthia  and  Bob  Hopkins,  who 
were  strolling  down  the  pier  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  enjoying  the  breezes 
for  a  while  on  the  end  of  the  little  pier. 

Mimi  had  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"Hello,"  she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
them.  "I'm  having  a  sunrise  party  on  the 
yacht.  Run  back  to  the  house,  will  you, 
and  collect  the  crowd.  Old  Jake  will 
give  us  buckwheat  cakes  while  we  wait. 
How  about  it?" 

"Bully!"  cried  Bob.  "Let's  make  a 
night  of  it." 

"Who  wants  to  sleep  any  more  than 
just  enough  to  keep  awake?"  yodled 
Cynthia. 
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They  both  dashed  back  toward  the  ter- 
race of  the  villa.  The  face  of  the  Hon. 
Bertie  had  fallen. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  nicer  to  give  a 
little  party  in  your  honor,"  she  said,  de- 
murely, "as  you  are  a  distinguished  visit- 
ing foreigner," 

She  jumped  into  the  boat, 

The  air  was  softly  moist,  the  night  sky 
cone-shaped  and  velvety  and  unbelieva- 
bly high. 

Mimi's  black  dress  was  lost  against  the 
dark  background.  Her  face  and  shoul- 
ders gleamed  white.  Carreckfargis, 
balked  of  his  plan,  was  flushed  with 
anger. 

It  was  only  a  few  moments  before  they 
were  aboard  the  Barracuda.  Mimi 
jumped  out  and  ran  up  the  companion- 
way.  The  bright  buckles  on  her  slippers 
twinkled.  Carreckfargis's  breath  came 
heavily.  She  was  anxious  somehow  to 
get  the  deck  lights  turned  on  quickly, 
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especially  as  she  heard  no  signs  of  the 
crew  or  old  Jake  being  awake.  She  ran 
along  the  narrow  passage  and  turned  the 
switch.    Then  she  paused,  startled. 

Daisy  Harding,  pale  as  a  broken,  white 
fleur  de  lys,  lay  nonchalantly  back  among 
the  cushions  of  a  wicker  divan,  smoking 
a  cigarette  .  Her  gaze,  with  that  strange 
film  over  it,  which  Mimi  had  so  often 
noticed,  fixed  her  young  step-daughter 
in  a  sort  of  unseeing  stare.  Vane  Cad- 
leigh  had  evidently  sprung  to  his  feet  in 
an  attitude  of  enraged  surprise. 

Daisy  leaned  forward,  her  veiled  gaze 
pierced  by  fury.  As  she  did  so,  a  bright, 
metal  object  fell  from  her  sleeve.  It  was 
of  odd  shape,  with  a  needle  on  the  end  and 
Mimi,  who  had  read  the  newspapers, 
guessed  its  use  at  once.  But  Daisy 
pounced  upon  it  before  anyone  could 
pick  it  up. 

"How  do  you  dare?"  began  Daisy, 
furious  with  anger  and  shaking  all  over. 
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"I  didn't  know,"  stammered  Mimi. 
"We  made  up  a  party  to  come  on  board. 
I  am  sorry." 

She  could  hear  the  strident  laugh  of 
Juanita,  (the  laugh  of  unhappy  women) 
and  the  splash  of  oars.  The  tragically 
confused  consequences  wrought  by  her 
midnight  prank  flashed  upon  her.  Juan- 
ita's  jealousy,  a  scandal  in  this  scandal- 
mongering  place,  perhaps  the  divorce 
that  everyone  said  Juanita  was  seeking, 
Doodles,  dear  Doodles  involved! 

Mimi  pulled  herself  together.  She 
turned  toward  the  rail. 

"Hurry  up,  all  of  you,  for  Heaven's 
sake."  Her  voice  shook  a  little,  but  it 
was  bravely  light  and  clear.  "Daisy  and 
Cadleigh  are  furious  at  me.  I  tele- 
phoned each  of  them  an  hour  ago  to  meet 
us  here,  and  they're  getting  bored  wjth 
each  other  by  the  minute." 

Mrs.  Vane  Cadleigh  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  top  of  the  companionway. 
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Her  glance  flamed  and  flickered  over  the 
group  before  her.  The  others  were  close 
behind  her  as  she  advanced  on  the  deck. 
Mimi  began  speaking  very  fast. 

"I  had  a  most  particular  reason  for 
wanting  you  all  here,  It's  really  a  sur- 
prise party.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  of  my 
engagement  (Beftie  Carreckfargis  looked 
up  and  held  his  breath)  to  Harvey 
StockwelL  1  thought  the  crowd  should 
be  the  first  people  to  hear." 

As  she  spoke  the  tropical  dawn  "rose 
up  like  thunder." 

Harvey,  half-blinded  and  quite  speech- 
less, stepped  forward  and  took  her  hand. 
Her  dark,  young  head  stood  out  in  all  its 
true  nobility  against  the  glowing  back- 
ground. 

"What  a  marchioness!"  said  Bertie 
Carreckfargis.  "But  there's  Cynthia. 
Think  I'll  have  a  go  at  her." 

But  Cynthia  had  other  views,  which 
included  Bob  Hopkins. 


THE   CLUE 


There  are  certain  localities  in  the 
world  where  all  people  go  sooner  or  later 
to  seek  pleasure  or  to  drown  sorrow. 

Such  a  place  is  Cairo. 

It  was  there  in  the  golden  era,  before 
the  Great  War,  that  we  first  saw  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Rintoul  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
Hugh. 

The  party  was  even  at  first  sight,  re- 
markable. 

The  Earl,  a  cadaverous  bit  of  human 
wreckage  in  the  early  forties,  with  an  ill- 
shapen  head  and  a  high  nose,  wore  his 
tweeds  with  an  air  of  breeding— or  was 
it  inbreeding? 

About  the  Countess,  there  floated  the 
indefinable  romance  of  women  born  to 
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adventure  of  the  soul.  Her  beauty,  ever 
so  slightly  faded,  seemed  to  lie  in  shadow. 
One  guessed  that  the  sun  rarely  fell  upon 
the  Countess  of  Rintoul.  To  that,  the 
turgid  personality  of  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posed a  screen  opaquely  sufficient.  When- 
ever he  spoke  she  turned  toward  him  a 
polite  attention  absolutely  scrupulous. 
She  even  bent  her  head  almost  deferen- 
tially. But  she  did  not  look  at  him.  Her 
gaze  was  invariably  fixed  on  some  point 
just  above,  or  just  below,  his  face.  Her 
eyes  never  met  with  his. 

The  third  dimension  of  the  triangle, 
Mr.  FitzHugh,  was  a  blond,  rather  stu- 
pid looking  Englishman,  broad  shoul- 
dered and  small  waisted,  of  a  type  made 
famous  by  DuMaurier. 

There  was  no  need  to  speculate  as  to 
the  story. 

The  glance  of  the  Countess  rested  upon 
the  pink  and  white  countenance  of  Mr. 
FitzHugh  with  a  recklessness  so  impru- 
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dent,  so  unconscious,  so  complete,  that 
one  turned  away  almost  abashed,  anxious 
to  shield  her  from  the  indiscretions  of 
one's  curiosities  or  the  severities  of  one's 
judgments. 

Aside  from  these  extraordinary  mo- 
ments of  self-revelation  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Rintoul,  the  conduct  of  the  party 
was  entirely  inconspicuous. 

We  met  them  daily  at  the  polo  or  in  the 
bazaars,  going  about  rather  silently, 
though  Lord  Rintoul  was  somewhat  more 
loquacious  than  the  two  others.  He  was 
evidently  a  connoisseur,  selecting  the  gen- 
uine, and  rejecting  the  spurious  with  a 
discrimination  that  disconcerted  the 
amiable  treacheries  of  the  soft-eyed  shop 
keepers. 

"Le  Mari  complaisant!  Those  people 
remind  me  of  convicts  chained  together 
by  a  hideous  fatality.  A  thoroughly  un- 
savory outfit!"  Thus  Fred,  my  lord,  but 
not  my  master,  for  I  believe  in  individ- 
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ualism.  dismissed  them  one  day  from  a 
mind  whose  large  and  healthy  spaces 
contain  no  moral  dust  heaps.  Fred  dis- 
likes the  intricate  and  anomalous  and  has 
no  patience  with  Henry  James  or  Comp- 
ton  MacKenzie.  People  to  him  are 
either  good  or  bad.  He  sees,  God  bless 
him,  only  the  elementary  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  and  is  blind  to  half  tints.  My 
curiosities  and  perceptions  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  I  continued  to  regard  the 
trio  With  interest.  After  a  time,  however, 
I  tired  of  watching.  The  drama,  if  there 
was  one,  seemed  stagnant. 

It  was  the  next  year,  the  first  of  the 
Great  War,  that  we  met  the  Rintouls  at 
Cannes,  They  were  walking  along  the 
sea  wall.  The  Earl  was  much  the  same, 
perhaps  a  trifle  thinner  and  more  evident- 
ly dilapidated  (there  began  to  be  a  hint 
of  locomotor) ,  but  I  scarcely  recognized 
the  Countess.  Her  expression  can  only 
be  described  as  stark.     Her  eves  were  as 
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vacant  as  the  windows  of  those  reputedly 
haunted  houses  that  one  sees  sometimes 
as  one  drives  at  dusk  through  the  New 
England  countryside,  I  did  not  need  to 
look  again  to  know  that  Mr.  FitzHugh 
was  not  beside  them. 

Had  he  been  killed,  I  wondered? 

We  moved  next  day  and  my  question, 
unspoken,  also  remained  unanswered. 

By  this  time,  the  war  cloud  gathering 
in  volume,  sent  us,  presently,  whirling, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  before  its  cy- 
clonic onrush.  We  found  ourselves  once 
more  in  our  native  land. ' 

With  out  eldest  boy  at  the  front,  our 
own  bit  to  do,  and  our  own  anxieties  to 
live  down,  the  'brilliant  European  ante- 
bellum picture  as  a  whole  and  in  detail, 
was  wiped  completely  from  our  canvas. 

I  forgot  Cairo  and  the  Riviera  and 
should  have  been  at  some  pains  to  recall 
even  the  name  of  the  Rintouls. 

But  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
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and  the  safe  return  of  our  boy,  Fred's 
splendid  normality  reasserted  itself.  He 
joined  in  the  titanic  "ouf,"  the  world's 
sigh  of  relief  as  it  heaved  the  incubus 
from  its  chest.  Eagerly  he  turned  his 
face  toward  the  sun. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  in  April,  when 
I  observed  him  attentively  perusing 
Dimock's  book  on  tarpon  fishing,  the 
table  before  him  strewn  with  maps  of 
Florida,  I  knew  at  once  that  my  boudoir, 
which  I  had  thus  far  kept  free  from  the 
depredations  of  stuffed  animals — Fred  is 
an  enthusiastic  sportsman  and  our  house 
resembles  the  parlors  of  a  taxidermist — 
would  have  a  frieze  of  mounted  tarpon 
by  Summer.  Therefore,  I  was  not  alto- 
gether surprised  when  he  raised  his  head 
with  the  inspired  glance  of  a  crusader 
about  to  set  off  in  search  of  the  Holy 
Grail. 

"We  will  leave  for  Florida  the  last  of 
April  and  spend  the  Summer  tarpon  fish- 
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ing  in  the  Keys.  You  shall  go,  too,  Molly, 
dear.  It  is  time  you  had  some  fun."  (I 
had  been  planning  a  delirious  season  at 
Newport  and  I  hate  hot  weather!)  "The 
governess  can  just  as  well  take  the  chil- 
dren to  the  Long  Island  house.  You  must 
get  the  right  kind  of  clothes."  (I  thought 
of  my  thirty  frocks  and  many  frills  from 
Randall  and  Lucette.)  "You  will  need 
several  pairs  of  overalls  made  wide  at  the 
hips.  See  this  picture!"  (Ye  gods,  my 
figure  is  on  the  short  and  stumpy  side.) 
"And  a  head  cage  against  the  mosquitoes. 
You  will  enjoy  it.  We  shall  leave  on 
May  1st.  Everybody  goes  down  too  early 
for  the  really  'big  fishing." 

I  put  on  an  expression  of  vivid  and 
girlish  enthusiasm.  What  an  Ananias  a 
good  wife  has  to  he  I 

"Oh,  Fred,"  I  cried,  "that  is  sweet  of 
you  to  bother  with  me  instead  of  asking 
a  party  of  nice  men  to  go  down  with  you." 

"No,  Molly,  dear,"  his  air  was  one  of 
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noble  self-sacrifice,  "it  is  your  turn  and 
I  want  you  to  have  it." 

Never  discourage  nobility  in  a  hus- 
band, I  thought,  and  I  accepted. 

We  arrived  ten  days  later  at  the 

Inn,  Tarpon  Island,  Florida.  I  had  ex- 
pected some  rough  sort  of  bungalow  with- 
out 'baths  or  luxuries  of  any  kind ;  instead 
it  was  a  neat,  modern  hotel  that  looked 
more  like  a  clubhouse  than  an  hostelry, 

It  was  after  luncheon  that  day  in  the 
lounge,  while  Fred  was  busy  discussing 
with  several  cronies  the  mysteries  of  cut- 
tyhunk  line,  thumb  brakes  and  other  tech- 
nicalities of  tackle,  that,  allowing  my  at- 
tention  to  wander  for  a  moment,  I  became 
aware  of  a  certain  familiarity  about  the 
backs  of  three  people  who  were  register- 
ing at  the  desk. 

The  backs  were  distinctly  un-Ameri- 
can. 

A  vision  of  Cairo  rose  up  before  me. 
Tn  a  second  T  recognized  the  Rintouls. 
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"Fred!"  I  exclaimed,  pulling  his  coat- 
tail.  He  did  not  even  hear  me.  He  had 
just  learned  the  thrilling  fact  that  you 
use  a  number  ten  tarpon  hook  attached 
to  a  six  foot  piano  wire  leader  to  land 
your  fish,  and  if  the  skies  had  fallen,  or 
Mr.  Wilson  had  abdicated  the  throne  of 
his  dictatorship,  he  would  not  have  no- 
ticed either  of  those  cataclysms. 

As  Lady  Rintoul  turned  from  the  desk, 
her  eyes  as  effulgent  now  as  they  had  been 
empty  before,  were  turned  toward  me 
and  her  head  inclined.  Her  face  said 
more  plainly  than  any  words  could  have 
done,  ''He  has  come  back,  he  is  safe,  he 
is  mine.'" 

Before  the  beatitude  of  her  glance,  my 
standards  crumbled. 

I  thought  of  the  certainty  of  death,  of 
the  brevity  of  happiness,  of  the  tragic 
finalities  of  which  this  War  had  givten  us 
all  a  taste,  and  I  was  immorally  glad  that 
Lady  Rintoul  had  a  lover, 
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The  following  days  again  diverted  my 
thoughts  from  the  psychology  of  the  Rin- 
touls. 

Once  we  got  started  we  fished  all  day 
and  all  night,  according  to  the  tide. 

It  was  glorious  sport  to  see  the  great 
creatures  leap  out  of  the  water  like  shin- 
ing, iridescent  columns,  trying  to  free 
themselves,  while  we  fought  patiently  for 
the  mastery,  with  aching  backs  and  tired 
arms,  tricking  and  playing  for  victory 
like  veteran  diplomats.  Sometimes  our 
boat  lay  quite  close  to  other  launches, 
with  gleaming  lights  on  their  prows,  but 
as  soon  as  a  big  fish  struck,  we  pulled 
away  from  the  group  to  free  spaces  of 
water.  Once  a  huge  fish  jumped  in  upon 
us,  nearly  swamping  us.  Scarcely  an  eve- 
ning was  without  its  adventure.  Several 
times  the  Rintouls  were  near  us  on  the 
fishing  ground,  but  we  never  chanced  to 
meet  in  the  hotel  after  the  first  day.  No 
doubt  they  went  directly  to  their  rooms* 
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We  had  had  a  fortnight  of  unbelieva- 
ble sport  when  I  decided  to  take  a  night 
off.  Fred  went  out  with  a  party  of  men, 
and  I,  donning  my  favorite  gown,  turned 
on  the  bed  lamp,  whose  perfect  light  put 
the  last  touch  to  my  feeling  of  well-being, 
and  with  an  appropriate  livre  de  chevet 
in  hand,  prepared  to  spend  one  of  those 
manless  evenings,  so  restful  to  the  female 
sycophants  that  we  women  all  are,  wheth- 
er cajoling  courtezans  or  devoted  wives. 

I  think  I  must  have  floated  across  the 
hazy  frontier  that  divided  fiction  from 
dreams  before  I  realized  it.  At  all 
events,  it  was  some  hours  later,  according 
to  my  little  gold  clock,  when  I  suddenly 
sat  up  in  bed,  startled  and  awake,  with 
a  sensation  as  if  icy  cold  water  were 
trickling  down  my  spine.  An  overpower- 
ing sense  of  calamity  set  me  trembling. 

In  the  corridor  I  could  hear  voices,  the 
sort  of  confused  and  frightened  murmur- 
ings  that  accompany  disaster,  the  sound 
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of  hurried  footsteps,  doors  opening  and 
shutting. 

My  first  intelligent  thought  was  of 
Fred.  Something  had  happened.  They 
were  bringing  him — my  breath  stopped  I 
The  scuffling  and  shuffling  had  passed  my 
door.  Thank  God  it  was  not  that!  In  a 
second  I  was  in  the  hallway. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked  the  distracted 
chambermaid,  who  was  leaning,  chalk 
white,  against  the  wall. 

"It's  them  English  folks,  ma'am.  Oh, 
the  poor  lady,  the  handsome  gentleman !" 
she  gasped,  incoherently. 

"What  about  them?"  I  insisted,  with 
the  unjust  irritability  of  overwrought 
nerves.     "Can't  you  tell  me?" 

"It's  the  Earl,  madam,  him  as  they 
say  is  the  lady's  husband.  He's  killt,  killt 
entirely." 

I  turned  back  into  my  room  and  sat 
down  on  the  nearest  chair.  My  head 
reeled.    Presently  I  began  to  dress.  Sleep 
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was  out  of  the  question.  I  would  go  down 
to  the  office.  Perhaps  I  could  do  some- 
thing. Even  though  Lady  Rintoul  ob- 
viously loved  another  man  than  her  hus- 
band, such  an  accident  would  be  a  ter- 
rific shock. 

I  was  still  fumbling  with  recalcitrant 
hooks  and  eyes  when  the  door  opened  and 
Fred  walked  in.  I  saw  in  his  face  that 
he  knew  what  had  occurred. 

"It's  a  bad  business,  Molly/'  he  began, 
without  preliminaries.  "That  woman's 
lover  has  murdered  Lord  RintouL  There 
isn't  a  doubt  of  it.'1 

I  gasped  an  inadequate  exclamation. 

"The  chances  are  that  she  and  Fitz- 
Hugh  acted  in  collusion.  Brought  the 
poor  beggar  down  here  for  the  purpose/' 
he  went  on  indignantly, 

"But,     Fred,"    I     interrupted,     "how 

did "     The  three  of  them  were  out 

fishing  to-night  not  fifty  feet  away  from 
us.      FitzHugh  had  had  a  strike  and  they 
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pulled  off  just  as  we  have  all  done  a  thou- 
sand times.  All  of  a  sudden,  we  heard  a 
woman  shriek,  damned  good  actress  she 
must  be,  for  it  was  the  kind  of  cry  that 
chills  you  to  the  marrow.  God,  wjhat  a 
scream !  It  wasn't  sixty  seconds  before  we 
were  alongside  their  boats.  Half  of  Rin- 
toul's  body  was  hanging  limply  over  the 
side.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  stick,  you 
know  the  kind  we  use  to  club  the  fish  after 
they  have  been  gaffed.  FitzHugh  and 
Lady  Rintoul  were  just  pulling  him  back 
into  the  boat.  They  were  both  pale  as 
death,  and  she  was  shaking.  She  kept 
chanting  like  a  sort  of  refrain,  The  blow 
never  fell,  the  blow  never  fell.' 

"We  lifted  the  corpse  aboard  our 
launch.  There  was  a  big  bruise  on  the 
temple,  made,  of  course,  by  the  club 
which  we  found  in  RintouPs  dead  hand. 
Evidently  it  had  been  put  there  by  Fitz- 
Hugh after  he  had  used  it  to  murder  Rin- 
toul.   God,  what  a  nasty  story!" 
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"But  didn't  FitzHugh  and  Lady  Rin- 
toul  offer  any  explanation,"  I  asked. 
"What  did  she  mean  about  the  blow  not 
falling?" 

"A  damn  lie  was  what  she  meant.  She 
said  her  husband  fell  dead  as  he  was 
about  to  strike  FitzHugh  from  behind. 
Rot,  of  course.  FitzHugh  didn't  say  a 
word  of  any  kind  except  to  mutter  at  in- 
tervals, 'I  don't  understand  it,  I  don't  un- 
derstand it,  I  don't  understand  it  I'  But 
that  won't  get  him  anywhere  at  the  in- 
quest." 

"Inquest?"  I  shuddered. 

"Yes,  of  course.  And  FitzHugh  will 
be  tried  for  murder  as  sure  as  there's  a 
God  in  heaven.  They've  gone  to  fetch 
the  coroner  and  special  constable  now; 
had  to  row  across  to  Boca  Negra  to  get 
him.  You'd  better  finish  dressing.  Prob- 
ably we'll  all  be  called  in  as  witnesses  and 
questioned.  I'll  keep  you  out  of  this  dirty 
business  as  much  as  I  can,  Molly,    but 
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you'll  have  to  help  the  law  if  you're  need- 
ed." 

"The  law  doesn't  interest  me."  I  had 
risen.     My  hand  was  on  the  doorknob. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Molly?"  said 
Fred. 

"I  am  going  to  Lady  Rintoul,"  I  said, 
defiantly.  "Because  she  is  alone  and  in 
trouble,  and  I  believe  in  her." 

"Come  back,"  called  Fred,  but  I  was 
half  way  down  the  passage. 

On  her  bed,  face  downward,  lay  Lady 
RintouL    She  was  alone  in  the  room. 

"May  I  sit  near  you?"  I  stammered. 
She  made  a  movement  of  assent. 

After  a  few  moments  her  good  breed- 
ing asserted  itself,  with  a  sort  of  auto- 
matic politeness,  and  she  said,  "I'm  afraid 
you  are  very  uncomfortable  on  that  hard 
chair." 

Again  there  was  a  silence.  Presently 
she  sat  up.  Her  eyes  were  wide  and  tear- 
less. 
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"I  must  speak  to  someone/1  she  said, 
"I  must,  I  must.  They  suspect  Ferdie. 
The  proprietor  told  me  so.  There  is  to 
be  an  inquest  to-morrow.  Appearances 
are  so  against  us.  We  are  strangers  in  a 
strange  land.  What  happened  is  uncan- 
ny, unbelievable." 

She  pressed  her  hands  together.  Her 
words  came  jokingly  and  in  fragments. 

"Whatever  you  tell  me  shall  be  like  the 
secret  of  the  confessional/'  I  said. 

"I  was  sitting  in  the  prow  of  the  boat/' 
she  went  on.  "Ferdie"  (she  had  not 
bothered  to  explain  whom  she  meant  by 
Ferdie)  "was  opposite  me  and  behind 
him  my  husband."  (Her  voice  fell  to  a 
hoarse  whisper  on  the  word.)  "Ferdie 
had  had  a  strike.  He  is  a  marvelous  fish- 
erman. Rintoul  often  helped  garl  and 
club  the  fish  when  he  was  well  enough,  so 
I  was  not  surprised  to  see  him  rise  up 
back  of  Ferdie.  He  was  holding  the  stick 
as  usual.    But  Ferdie  had  only  just  begun 
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to  play  the  fish.  'It's  not  nearly  time  yet, 
Rintoul/  I  said.  Then  as  I  glanced  up 
I  saw  in  the  light  of  the  lantern  that  mur- 
der was  in  the  face  of  my  husband.  I 
knew  that  the  blow  he  was  preparing  was 
for  Ferdie.  I  could  not  move.  I  could 
not  cry  out  to  warn  Ferdie.  I  was  turned 
to  stone.  Rintoul  slung  the  club,  but  the 
blow  never  fell.  The  stick  never  touched 
Ferdie,  not  a  hair  of  his  head;  instead 
Rintoul  staggered  back  and  crumpled  in 
a  heap.     He  was  dead." 

"Are  you  sure  you  were  quite  con- 
scious, Lady  Rintoul?"  I  said.  The  an- 
swer to  the  mystery  was  only  too  evident, 
I  thought,  remembering  what  Fred  had 
told  me  about  Rintoul's  bruised  and 
wounded  temple.  No  doubt  the  Countess 
had  fainted  when  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  her  husband  had  revealed  his  in- 
tention. She  had  not  seen  the  blow  de- 
scend nor  FitzHugh  return  it,  as  he  had 
probably  done  in  self-defense,    perhaps 
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wresting  the  cluh  from  Rintoul  to  do  so, 
and  killing  him  in  the  end  with  his  own 
weapon.  The  whole  struggle  could  have 
taken  place  in  the  few  seconds  of  her  un- 
consciousness. I  was  glad  to  decide  in 
my  own  mind  that  there  would  at  least 
be  the  excuse  of  self-defense. 

"You  don't  believe  me?"  I  heard  her 
say  while  I  was  wrestling  with  these  puz- 
zling thoughts. 

"I  believe  in  you/'  I  answered.  I  was 
convinced  that  Lady  Rintoul  had  told  me 
the  truth  as  far  as  she  knew  it. 

"As  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,"  she  said, 
"it  was  fate,  Nemesis,  what  you  will,  but 
not  Ferdie." 

She  had  seized  my  hands  and  was 
pressing  them  between  hers.  I  felt  the 
galvanizing  power  of  her  emotion  run 
through  me.    Presently  she  began  again. 

"You  must  have  heard  our  history. 
Every  one  knows  it.  It's  common  patter. 
It  was  all  wrong  from  the  start    I  loved 
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my  husband  before  I  married  him.  The 
tales  I  heard  meant  nothing  to  me.  What 
does  a  girl,  even  the  sophisticated 
modern  girl,  know  really  about  degen- 
eracy and  dissipation?  I  will  pass  over 
the  disillusion  of  the  first  months, 

"After  a  time  we  tried  to  cheat  the 
emptiness  of  our  life  by  travel,  a  weary 
round  of  the  Riviera,  Egypt,  the  Far 
East.  There  could  be  no  question  of  a 
child,  of  a  home.  I  had  to  keep  silence 
before  prying  relatives  and  saucy,  confi- 
dential servants.  RintouPs  health  had 
given  way  completely.  He  was  utterly 
incapable  of  looking  after  our  affairs  in 
any  way. 

"FitzHugh  was  a  sort  of  a  connection 
of  the  Rintouls.  We  employed  him  as 
secretary."  She  stopped  for  a  moment. 
She  put  her  hands  before  the  blank  mask 
ctfterface.  "Petarple  began  to  talk/  But, 
by  that  time,  I  could  not  do  without  Fer- 
tile.    He   protected,    shielded,    advised, 
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and  more  than  all,  broke  that  solitude  a 
deux  which  is  so  awful,  when  it  fails  to 
be  beautiful.  He  had  never  so  much  as 
kissed  my  finger  tips  before  he  went  to 
the  war. 

"With  my  lips  I  never  p^ed  for  his 
return,  but  I  suppose  every  breath  I  drew 
was  really  a  prayer.  When  he  came  back 
Life  was  strong  in  both  of  us.  It  had 
come  out  of  the  shadow  of  Death.  Rin- 
toul  never  seemed  to  notice,  much  less  to 
care.  Contemptuous  glances  had  taught 
me  long  ago  what  the  world  thinks  of  a 
mari  complaisant  but  Rintoul  scarcely 
discerned  them.  He  was  only  an  epave. 
a  mere  log  of  human  debris,  or  so  I 
thought  him,  For  the  screen  of  his  name 
I  cared  nothing,  but  pity  for  him  had 
been  for  years  a  binding  chain.  It  was 
not  until  I  saw  his  face  to-night,  red  in 
the  light  of  the  lantern,  that  I  gueSsfeU 
what  he  had  suffered  and  that  he  knew." 
She  stopped,  shuddering. 
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Before  my  tact  could  bridge  the  pause 
that  ensued  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

"The  coroner  is  here,"  said  a  voice  out- 
side.   "Please  come  at  once  to  Room  45." 

For  a  second  Lady  Rintoul  pressed  her 
hand  over  her  mouth.  But  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  yield  to  hysteria.  She  scarcely 
needed  the  arm  I  placed  about  her  as 
we  walked  down  the  corridor. 

The  coroner  had  finished  his  examina- 
tion when  we  reached  the  room.  They 
Were  just  replacing  the  sheet  over  the 
dead  man's  face. 

In  the  room  already  were  FitzHugh, 
standing  very  straight  near  the  window; 
Fred,  the  proprietor,  and  half  a  dozen 
others  whom  the  coroner  and  the  consta- 
ble wished  to  question  gathered  in  a  cor- 
ner. 

Lady  Rinloul,  once  more  captain  of 
her  soul,  crossed  over  to  FitzHugh,  The 
constable,  glad  of  a  little  brief  authority 
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in  a  locality  where  there  was  ordinarily 
little  to  exercise  it,  played  with  the 
plated  watch  charm  that  ornamented  his 
rotundity,  and  spat  into  a  brass  cuspidor 
with  singularly  accurate  aim  and  mad- 
dening deliberation,  before  he  asked 
Lady  Rintoul  her  version  of  the  tragedy. 

When  she  had  finished  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  neither  he  nor  the  coroner  be- 
lieved one  word  of  her  story.  He  again 
expectorated  with  exceptional  maestria, 
and  laughed  as  he  leaned  over  to  whisper 
to  the  coroner. 

FitzHugh's  turn  came  next.  In  a  few 
words  he  explained  that  he  had  been  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  any  menace  to  him- 
self as  he  sat  playing  his  fish,  and  that 
the  cry  of  Lady  Rintoul  as  her  husband 
fell  dead,  had  been  for  him  the  first  inti- 
mation that  anything  unusual  was  taking 
place  in  the  boat. 

"I  suppose  your  feeling  for  this  lady 
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didn't  have  nothin'  unusual  about  it, 
neither?"  sneered  the  constable. 

"Nothing  whatever,"  replied  Fits* 
Hugh,  calmly,  as  he  sat  down. 

"I  suppose  you  couldn't  have  put  the 
stick  you  killed  him  with  back  in  his 
hand?    Come,  now;  tell  the  truth." 

"I  could  have  done  anything,"  replied 
FitzHugh,  "but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did 
nothing." 

Fred  was  then  called  upon  to  tell  what 
he  knew  of  the  affair,  and  after  a  few 
questions  to  the  chambermaid,  proprie- 
tor, etc.,  the  coroner  dismissed  us. 

Fred  and  I  walked  down  the  corridor 
with  the  constable  and  the  coroner. 

"They  can't  expect  us  to  believe  that 
Christian  Science  murder  sort  o'  stuff, 
absent  treatment  instead  of  a  straight 
blow  with  the  gaff,"  said  that  gentleman. 
"The  motive's  there,  all  right,  all  right! 
A  woman's  lover  wants  to  get  rid  of  a 
rotten  husband.     Just  the  plain,  or'nery 
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motive  ye  find  eve rywheres— dagos,  nig- 
gers or  white  folks,  it  don't  make  a  bit  of 
difference.  I  guess  the  lover  is  a  regular 
fellow  all  right.  (The  coroner  evidently 
admired  a  fine  physique.)  "Of  course, 
they're  both  lying.  It's  just  possible  Fitz- 
Hugh  killed  Rintoul  in  self-defense.  It'll 
all  come  out  at  the  trial." 

"But  they  aren't  lying,"  I  interrupted, 
before  Fred  could  stop  me.  The  coro- 
ner's abdomen  shook  genially  wfith  fal- 
setto laughter, 

"I  like  to  see  the  women  folks  stand 
up  for  each  other.  Often  do,  too,  when 
there  ain't  no  man  between  'em.  When 
there  is,  all  the  frails  are  the  same,  hell 
cats.  (Excuse  me,  madam.)  Well,  it'll 
all  come  out  at  the  trial.  So  long."  He 
repeated  the  phrase  like  a  refrain  and 
with  evident  pleasure.  "Pleased  to  have 
met  ye."  He  hit  a  bull's-eye  with  his 
quid,  and  departed. 
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It  was  now  three  o'clock,  but  Fred  in- 
sisted that  I  should  go  to  bed  and  rest.  I 
lay  awhile,  rigid  and  thoughtful.  My 
smarting  eyes  bored  into  the  opaque  dark- 
ness seeking  a  loophole  of  light  upon  this 
mystery. 

Then,  exhausted,  I  fell  asleep.  The 
confusion  of  my  waking  thoughts  and 
emotions  chrystalized  into  a  dream,  fan- 
tastic and  terrible,  but  more  coherent 
than  their  reality.  And  in  that  dream 
there  came  to  me  the  clue. 

I  awoke  stiff  with  horror.  For  a  few 
seconds  I  lay  motionless.  Then  my  mind 
reverted  to  the  real  tragedy  back  of  the 
dream.  Desperately,  lest  it  should  elude 
me  or  prove  absurdly  fallacious  after  the 
manner  of  dreams  in  the  light  of  return- 
ing common  sense,  I  clutched  at  the  clue. 
Then,  without  wakening  Fred,  I  arose. 
This  time  I  did  not  stop  to  dress.  I  threw 
on  my  dressing  gown  and  shuffled  into  a 
pair  of  mules.     Our  room  was  on  the 
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ground  floor.  Raising  the  screen  of  the 
window  I  dropped  cautiously  onto  the 
ground  beneath. 

It  would  not  be  dawn  for  half  an  hour 
yet  and  the  boat  was  not  far  away.  I 
reached  the  little  dock  in  three  minutes. 
Jumping  into  the  Rintoul's  launch  I 
searched  feverishly  in  the  bottom.  My 
breath  came  unevenly  and  my  hands 
trembled.  I  had  brought  the  little  elec- 
tric torch  that  I  always  kept  at  my  bed- 
side, and  my  light  was  so  small  that  I  had 
to  look  inch  by  inch.  I  kept  on  doggedly, 
however.  I  had  almost  given  up  in  de- 
spair when  the  dim  ray  of  the  lamp  lit 
up  the  object  for  which  I  was  in  search. 
My  heart  almost  stopped  beating,  as  my 
hand  reached  for  it. 


The  inquest  took  place  three  days  later 
in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  The  jury  of 
six  men  was  composed  of  conchs,  the 
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local  half-breed  guides,  and  fishermejti. 
Lady  Rintoul,  splendidly  calm,  sat  next 
to  FitzHugh.  Her  hand  rested  lightly 
upon  his  knee.  But  she  did  not  turn 
toward  him.  She  was,  as  usual,  entirely 
natural  and  unashamed.  The  witnesses 
were  called  in  the  usual  order. 

Lady  Rintoul  and  Mr.  FitzHugh  tes- 
tified as  before.  So  did  Fred  and  the 
others.  The  jurymen  looked  glum. 
Things  seemed  pretty  'black  for  the  sus- 
pected man.  I  could  hardly  await  my 
turn,  and  my  voice  almost  failed  me  as  I 
rose. 

"Have  1  your  permission,  Your 
Honor"  (I  must  conciliate  the  law,  I  re- 
fleeted)  ato  add  in  my  own  way  to  the 
testimony  I  gave  the  other  evening?"  J 
asked. 

"If  you  have  any  fresh  dope,  go  as  far 
as  you  like,"  said  the  Coroner,  genially. 

"I  must  begin  by  relating  a  dream,"  I 
said. 
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Fred  looked  up  at  me,  startled,  and  the 
Coroner  scowled. 

"On  Friday  night,  after  you  had  con- 
cluded your  examination  of  us  all,  I  had 
been  in  my  bed  only  a  few  moments  when 
I  fell  asleep  and  had  the  dream  which  I 
wish  to  describe  to  you. 

"I  dreamed  that  my  husband  and  I 
were  in  a  boat  upon  a  limitless  sea.  We 
were  fishing  for  tarpon.  My  husband 
had  a  strike.  Suddenly  a  dream  fish  as 
big  as  the  Flatiron  Building  jumped  from 
the  water."  The  Coroner  shifted  impa- 
tiently in  his  chair. 

"As  the  fish  jumped,"  I  continued,  un- 
abashed, "he  gave  his  enormous  head  a 
mighty  twist  and  hurtled  wide  the  leaden 
sinker  attached  to  the  line  which  cut 
through  it  like  cheese.  The  sinker  struck 
my  husband  on  the  forehead,  and  fell 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  while  my 
husband,  who  in  the  distortions   of    the 
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dream  bore  the  features  of  Lord  Rintoul, 
fell  dead  before  me." 

The  jurymen  were  sitting  up  very 
straight  now,  suddenly  alert;  they  had  all 
seen  the  tarpon  shake  the  lead  off  from  a 
line,  dozens  of  times.  The  Coroner  had 
stopped  chewing. 

"When  I  awoke  from  my  nightmare," 
I  continued,  "the  whole  thing  was  still 
vivid  in  my  mind.  I  waited  only  to  pull 
myself  together.  Then  I  got  up  and  went 
down  to  the  boats  to  look  for  the  leaden 
sinker,  which  I  now  felt  sure  had  killed 
Lord  Rintoul." 

I  could  hear  Lady  Rintoul  breathing 
now. 

"I  found  it,"  I  said.    "And  here  it  is." 

I  handed  to  the  Coroner  the  small  box 
that  held  the  clue.  You  could  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  when  he  opened  it.  Inside 
was  the  lead.  Blood  and  a  few  hairs  were 
still  sticking  to  it. 

A  few  moments  later,  FitzHugh  was 
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free.  The  finding  was  "Death  by  acci- 
dent" 

"Well,  I  give  it  to  you,  lady,"  said  the 
Coroner,  after  he  had  dismissed  the  jury. 
"Any  time  you  want  a  job  on  the  force,  I 
guess  you  won't  have  no  trouble  getting 
it." 

"The  thing  was  so  simple  that  nobody 
thought  of  it,"  I  said. 

$fc  $fc  yfc  t£  yfc  w 

"I  suppose  she'll  marry  him  now,"  said 
Fred,  after  the  whole  ghastly  thing  was 
over  and  Lady  Rintoul  had  sailed  for 
England  with  the  cremated  ashes  of  her 
husband. 

"No,  Fred,"  I  said,  "somehow  I  don't 
think  so.  She  wouldn't  let  him  cross  on 
the  same  steamer,  you  know.  She's  not 
of  that  caliber." 

A  few  weeks  later,  one  dull  September 
afternoon,  I  went  to  town  to  superintend 
the  opening  of  our  house  for  the  Winter. 
I  was  talking  to  the  housekeeper  when 
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a  card  was  brought  to  me.  It  was  Fitz- 
Hugh's. 

He  waved  aside  the  proffered  tea 
cup  and  we  sat  down  rather  bleakly  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  Summer  covers  still 
remaining  on  the  furniture  added  a  sort 
of  ghostliness  to  our  interview. 

"She's  forbidden  me  to  see  her  again, 
you  know,"  he  began.  "She  says  we  killed 
him,  really!  Damned  his  soul  so  that  he 
became  a  murderer  in  spirit,  though  not 
in  deed,  God?  she  says,  saved  him'  from 
that  When  I  think  that  the  whole  thing 
might  have  ended  cleanly  in  the  trenches 
if  a  bullet  had  caught  me  instead  of  a 
better  man/' 

There  was  little  for  me  to  say  in  reply 
and  after  a  few  moments  he  got  up  for- 
lornly and  went  away. 

But  the  Grey  Sisters  had  not  done  their 
work  with  this  tangled  skein  of  human 
life. 

When  I  called  up  his  rooms  next  morn- 
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ing,  intending  to  ask  him  to  dine  with  us 
at  the  Ritz,  in  the  hope  of  cheering  him 
up  a  bit,  an  agitated  valet  informed  me 
that  Mr.  FitzHugh  had  been  found  an 
hour  previous  dead  in  his  bed,  with  a  bul- 
let through  his  heart. 


A   SINISTER   ROMANCE 


The  gay  chintz  curtains  at  the  cabin 
windows  of  the  "Mango"  belched  out  in 
the  breeze  that  blew  across  Lake  Worth. 

"That's  the  handsomest  house-boat  I've 
seen  in  these  waters,"  said  Jack  Horton  to 
Morton  Lindsay  as  they  shot  past  in  Mor- 
tie's  speed  boat.    "Who's  she  belong  to?" 

Jack  was  a  newcomer  in  the  East. 

"Old  Pop  Garner,"  replied  Mortie. 

"Whew!"  said  Jack.  "No  wonder  she's 
a  beauty!  The  steel  magnate,  heh?  They 
say  his  daughter  is  a  wonderful  looker." 

"Was?  said  Dick,  "was.  Rather  gone 
on  her  myself  once  upon  a  time.  But  she's 
allowed  herself  to  dessicate  in  single  bless- 
edness. A  gorgeous  type  she  had,  too — 
Lucretia  Borgia,  Beatrice  Cenci,  Vittoria 
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Colonna  rolled  into  one.  Not  that  she 
was  a  murderess  or  anything — but  she  had 
possibilities.  I'd  make  a  bet  that  she  car- 
ried round  plenty  of  wild  oats  in  her 
wristbag,  in  those  days,  The  'grande 
amoureuse/  a  Frenchman  would  have 
called  her." 

"Hold  on?  Mortie,"  protested  Dick, 
"You  writer  fellows  always  get  to  ro- 
mancing. Your  picture  doesn't  match  up 
with  what  the  papers  have  always  said 
about  her.  Why,  she's  lived  the  life  of  a 
sister  of  charity,  always  endowing  war 
hospitals  or  adopting  orphans  or  equip- 
ping ambulances  and  they  say  she's  de- 
voted to  old  Garner." 

"I  should  say  she  was.  Continually 
trails  around  with  the  old  curmudgeon. 
She's  permitting  herself  to  be  extin- 
guished by  him,  more's  the  pity.  I  hate 
to  have  nature  cheated.  But  the  real 
trouble  is,  she's  too  preposterously  solvent. 
There's  the  crux  of  the  matter." 
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"She  must  have  had  no  end  of  offers/' 
commented  Dick. 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  replied  Mortie. 
shielding  his  briquet  with  his  cap  as  he 
lighted  a  cigarette.  "If  you  mean  the 
kind  that  come  in  the  morning's  post  and 
are  opened  by  the  secretary,  yes.  The 
sort  that  begin:  (My  Dear  Miss:  I  am 
a  young  man  of  fine  character,  earning 
ten  dollars  a  week  at  Klipp's  drug  store 
at  Mushville  Centre,  Illinois,'  or  'My 
Dear  Miss:  I  am  a  widower  with  ten 
children  and  no  income.  I  am  desirous 
of  finding  a  thoroughly  reliable  Chris- 
tian lady  of  adequate  means  to  help  me  in 
raising  them,'  both  communications  end- 
ing with  a  proposal  of  marriage  and  en- 
closing stamped  envelopes  for  reply." 

Dick  laughed. 

"But  if  you  mean  the  real  offer,"  con- 
tinued Mortie,  "from  a  thoroughly  de- 
cent chap,  my  dear  boy,  I'll  wager  she's 
never  had  even  one.      That    kind    don't 
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dare  propose  to  her.  It's  too  big  money. 
Why,  I  wanted  her  myself  twelve  years 
ago,  but  I  hadn't  found  a  publisher  for 
my  first  novel  then,  and  father  kept  me 
pretty  close  on  a  small  allowance.  (Why 
is  it  that  parents  withhold  the  shekels 
when  you're  young  and  they'd  do  you 
some  good,  and  shower  you  with  them 
later  when  you're  middle-aged  and  no 
longer  want  anything?)  Well,  I  couldn't 
face  the  music.  Fifty  millions,  by  Jove! 
I  was  afraid  she'd  take  me  for  a  cad. 
Remember,  I  was  very  callow.  Of 
course,  I  know  now  that  a  bit  of  cave  man 
stuff  is  the  sort  of  thing  for  those  situa- 
tions. I  might  have  carried  the  day.  It's 
the  fellow  that  dares,  that  runs  away  with 
those  little  heiresses." 

"Rather  hard  on  a  girl,  I  call  it,  if,  as 
you  seem  to  dope  it  out,  it's  only  the  rot- 
ters that  propose  to  them,"  said  Jack. 
"Well,  so  long."  He  sprang  out  on  the 
dock.     "No,  don't  wait  for  me,  Mortie. 
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I'll  potter  around  for  that  fishing  tackle 
and  join  you  in  front  of  the  Tarpon  Club 
bathing  houses  at  twelve." 

Mortie  turned  the  Mutton-fish  about 
and  headed  for  the  Gardenia  Dock. 

As  he  passed  the  Mango  he  saw1  the 
tall  figure  of  Moira  Garner  leaning  on 
the  rail. 

Just  back  of  her,  rolled  in  a  steamer 
rug  and  looking  like  a  plaided  sausage, 
sat  old  Dan  Garner. 

"Waste,"  sighed  Dick.  "Nature  ab- 
hors a  vacuum." 

He  did  not  hail  the  Mango.  The  Steel 
King  and  his  daughter  were  perpetually 
cruising  either  on  this  houseboat  or  their 
steam  yacht,  the  Roamer.  For  several 
years  now  they  had  ceased  to  entertain 
on  board.  Old  Dan  was  ill  and  queru- 
lous, and  perhaps  aware  of  his  decaying 
mental  and  physical  powers,  and  he 
dreaded  the  strain  of  attempting  to  ap- 
pear at  his  best.    At  all  events,  Moira's 
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former  friends  and  school-mates  had  al- 
most lost  sight  of  her.  She  was  always 
appropriately  cordial  when  she  chanced 
upon  any  of  them,  but  generally  discour- 
aged any  further  attempt  at  a  meeting. 

"It's  all  wrong,"  reflected  Dick,  and 
sighed  again. 

He  was  much  surprised  an  hour  later, 
as  he  and  Jack  were  strolling  on  the  front 
to  come  face  to  face  with  the  subject  of  his 
meditations. 

She  was  walking  beside  her  father's 
wheeled  chair,  as  it  trundled  along, 
pushed  by  a  rather  sinister  looking 
Swedish  sailor. 

"Do  present  me,"  whispered  Jack.  He 
was  still  full  of  Middle  Western  curios- 
ities about  the  celebrities  of  whom  he  had 
read  in  Town  Gossip. 

Mottle  paused  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
wheeled  chair.  It  was  a  hold-up.  The 
Garner  group  could  hardly  do  otherwise 
than  stop.     Old    Dan    grunted  a  fairly 
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civil  answer  to  Mortie's  greetings  and 
huddled  down  among  his  rugs. 

Moira  was  gracious,  but,  it  almost 
seemed,  a  little  embarrassed.  Even  now 
at  close  range,  and  beneath  the  merciless 
tropical  sun,  Moira  was  a  handsome 
woman.  Her  figure  was  still  perfect,  for 
she  was  a  great  sportswoman,  and  could 
shoot  and  fish  like  a  man,  and  the  fire 
which  Mortie  had  so  picturesquely  de- 
scribed earlier  in  the  day,  flashed  and 
smouldered  in  her  eyes. 

"It  is  delightful  to  see  you,  Dick,"  she 
said,  emphasizing  a  cordiality  that  some- 
how did  not  appear  quite  genuine. 
"Father  and  I  are  such  hermits,  aren't 
we,  father?  We  never  get  about  in  the 
gay  world  at  all  in  these  days.  Bat  a 
whiff  of  it  is  as  incense  to  my  nostrils." 

The  chair  and  its  occupant  had  been 
moved  on  a  few  paces  and  Moira  adde'd 
the  last  worHs  sotto  vote,  as  if  in  fear  ot 
displeasing  the  old  man,  ,^ 
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"Well,  then,"  said  Mortie,  inserting  a 
finger  in  the  doorway  of  the  opportunity 
thus  left  ajar,  "you've  got  to  dine  with  us 
to-night.  I've  a  big  party  at  Villa  Rosa, 
all  your  old  friends.  You  remember  Kit- 
tie  Plimpton,  my  sister?  She's  to  play 
hostess  for  me.  The  Bartons  will  be 
there,  Mrs.  Allen,  Peggy  Larue,  the 
Gorgon — you  know  our  old  name  for 
Mrs.  Gordon  Smith;  we  can't  let  you 
off!" 

Moira  hesitated.  She  glanced  toward 
the  wheel  chair  almost  fearfully. 

Just  here,  Kittie  Plimpton,  still  drip- 
ping from  the  surf  and  pretty  as  paint 
and  a  new  bathing  cloak  and  hat  a  la 
Toreador  could  make  her,  pounced  upon 
the  group.  Moira  was  still  protesting 
evasively,  but  Kittie  would  have  none 
of   it. 

"You've  got  to  come,  Moira.  There's 
an  end  of  it.  The  way  you  stick  on  that 
old  boat  is  too  absurd.     I  know — your 
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father,  his  illness,  all  that;  but  he  surely 
can  spare  you  for  an  hour  or  two.  Of 
course,  we'll  be  charmed   to   have   him 

if " 

Kittie  was  a  liar  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  she  knew  herself  safe  from  an 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Steel  King. 

Finally  Moira  capitulated. 

"I'll  come,"  she  said,  "but  you'll  find 
me  frightfully  rusty  and  out  of  it.  I  pos- 
itively creak,  you  know." 

"No  you  don't,  and  you're  just  as  hand- 
some as  ever  you  were,"  contradicted  Kit- 
tie. 

"Poor  Moira,"  she  continued,  after  the 
procession  of  the  chair,  Moira,  the 
trained  nurse  and  the  sailor  was  out  of 
earshot.  "She's  gone  off  fearfully,  but 
who  wouldn't?  Shut  up  on  a  yacht  with 
that  old  joy  killer.  The  whole  lot  of 
them  rather  glowered  at  us  when  she  ac- 
cepted, I  thought." 
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But  that  evening  at  Villa  Rosa7  Moira 
had  a  renaissance. 

For  an  hour  her  beauty  lived  again  in 
all  its  former  splendor. 

As  she  sat  in  front  of  the  big  open  win- 
dow after  dinner,  her  figure  framed 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  night, 
she  was  the  very  reincarnation  of  a  Vene- 
tian lady  painted  by  a  Titian  or  a  Vero- 
nese. The  cream  and  gold  brocade  of  her 
dress  fell  in  rich  folds  about  the  long  lines 
of  her  figure,  and  a  diamond  necklace  of 
large  single  stones  encircled  her  column- 
like throat  rather  closely  at  its  base. 

"Pas  marieeP  exclaimed  de  Keronac, 
who  before  his  affair  with  Susie  Martin 
was  extremely  sensible  to  feminine 
charms.  "Mais  c'est  un  morceau  de  roi! 
Quel  dommage  'les  beaux  fruits  veulent 
etre  manges!" 

Moira  was  the  sensation  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

"Now,  darling,"  chatted  Kittie  on  the 
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doorstep  before  her  friend  climbed  into 
the  waiting  motor,  where  a  sailor  on  the 
front  seat  near  the  chauffeur  could  be 
dimly  discerned  mounting  guard,  "this  is 
only  the  beginning;  youVe  got  to  come 
out  of  your  shell  more.  Your  father  has 
two  perfectly  good  trained  nurses  pretty 
enough  to  flirt  with,  I  daresay  the  poor 
old  boy  still  has  *an  eye  for  a  maid/  and 
you  can  leave  him  perfectly  safe.  Even  if 
he  should  make  a  will  in  their  favor,  an 
eventuality  to  be  foreseen  (aged  male  in- 
valids are  usually  horribly  ungrateful  to 
martyred  relatives),  you've  plenty  of 
money  in  your  owrn  right.  I  insist  that 
you  lunch  with  us  at  the  Surf  Club  to- 
morrow. There'll  be  the  Aliens,  Peg 
Larue,  Bertie  Carrickfargis,  and  this  lit- 
tle new  woman  named  Mervin,  that  the 
men  are  so  crazy  about.  Promptly  at 
half  after  one.  And  bring  your  cash  box. 
You  may  as  well  do  something  afterward 
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with  the  rest  of  us  to  keep  up  that  good 
old  healthful  sport  of  gambling." 

But  next  day  the  Mango  had  lifted  her 
anchor  and  stolen  away. 

"I  suppose  that  selfish  old  pig  in  the 
Scotch  plaid  shawl  was  afraid  his  daugh- 
ter might  amuse  herself  for  an  hour  or 
two,"  said  Kittie,  savagely,  when  Moira 
failed  to  appear  at  luncheon. 

These  incidents  happened  in  February. 

In  the  August  dog  days  Dick  was  sit- 
ting in  the  window  of  his  club,  thinking 
up  an  excuse  to  decline  Ethel  Carstairs's 
week-end  invitation.  She  had  been  nice 
to  him  in  the  days  when  such  experiences 
as  Long  Island  house  parties  served  him 
for  copy  in  his  first  roman  de  moeurs,  but 
he  had  now  passed  beyond  that  reportor- 
ial  stage  in  his  work,  into  a  realm  less 
photographic.  And  Ethel  and  her  crowd 
had  always  bored  him. 

"Hello,"  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

It  was  Jack  Horton. 
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"Hello  yourself,"  answered  Mortie. 
"Where  have  you  been  to,  these  many 
moons?" 

"Down  on  the  Florida  coast,  fishing. 
Summer's  the  time  in  the  tropics.  Only 
got  back  last  Week.  Say,  Mortie,  IVe  got 
a  piece  of  news  for  you.  Moira  Garner 
is  married,  was  that  night  at  Villa  Rosa, 
has  been  for  a  year." 

Jack's  crescendo  was  dramatic. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  exclaimed  Mor- 
tie.   "Who's  the  man?" 

"Do  you  remember  that  tough-looking 
Swede  that  used  to  wheel  her  father's 
chair?" 

"Hell!"  said  Mortie. 

"Well,  it's  him,"  said  Jack,  ungram- 
matically, enjoying  the  sensation  he  was 
making.  "Seems  he  was  a  sort  of  guide 
they  got  in  the  habit  of  taking  with  them 
for  fishing  in  the  Keys.  Hansen  is  his 
name.  Horny-handed  son  of  toil,  no  edu- 
cation, but  some  figure  of    a  man — the 
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prizefighter  type,  you  remember.  One 
of  her  father's  trained  nurses,  the  pret- 
tiest one,  discovered  the  thing  and  told 
the  old  man.  He  drove  them  off  the  boat 
next  day,  and  they  say  he's  made  a  will 
in  Miss  Clark's  favor  (that's  the  nurse). 
Moira  and  her  wild  man  are  down  at 
Boca  Grande  on  a  rickety  old  boat  that 
belongs  to  Hansen.  They  say  he  beats 
her." 

"God,  what  a  mess!"  groaned  Mortie. 
If  only-—" 

Jack  interrupted  him. 

"How  on  earth  do  you  suppose  he  got 
her?" 

"He  didn't,"  said  Mortie,  solemnly. 
"It  was  Nature  whom  Moira  denied,  Na- 
ture, who  will  be  served." 


THE 
MARQUISE  DE  HAUTCOEUR 


The  Marquise  de  Hautcoeur  seemed 
something  of  an  anomaly  at  Palm  Beach. 
She  in  no  way  fitted  into  the  picture.  Per- 
haps  with  her  perfect  sense  of  the  appro- 
priate, she  knew  this.  At  all  events  one 
never  saw  her  at  the  Surf  Club  nor  on  the 
crowded  Beach  as  one  often  did  other 
women  of  her  age,  like  Mrs.  Gorgon 
Smith— popularly  known  as  the  Gorgon 
— or  like  old  Mrs.  Hathermay,  who 
squeezed  her  avoirdupois  into  the  strange 
bulbous  forms  of  a  rococo  architecture  in 
her  efforts  to  be  modern.  These  women 
faced  the  tropical  sun  and  the  impertinent 
cameras  of  society  photographers  with  a 
confidence  one  felt  to  be  misplaced. 
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La  Marquise  de  Hautcoeur  on  the  con- 
trary shunned  publicity. 

Whenever  she  came  out  of  her  corner 
suite  at  the  "Waves"  it  was  to  sit  quietly 
with  a  tambour  of  embroidery  in  her 
hands,  in  a  sheltered  corner  on  the  land 
side  of  the  veranda.  "My  avant  scene, 
my  procenium,"  she  called  her  corner. 

From  thence  she  observed. 

The  observer  is  fully  occupied  at  Palm 
Beach. 

There  the  few  cronies  of  bygone  days, 
who  had  come  to  bake  their  rheumatism 
in  the  Florida  sunshine,  would  always 
pause  to  speak  with  her;  and  there  was 
something  in  the  wise  old  smile  of  the 
Marquise  de  Hautcoeur  that  drew  youth 
also.  Even  Mimi  Harding  and  her 
friend,  Cynthia  Dare,  usually  rather 
ruthless  where  their  own  generation  was 
not  concerned,  seldom  failed  to  greet  her, 
and  little  Perterkin  Barton,  a  small  boy  of 
five,  saved  his  pennies  to  buy  her  choco- 
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lates,  which  the  Marquise  accepted  with 
a  perfect  simulated  ecstasy. 

The  Marquise  de  Hautcoeur  was  only 
remotely  American.  Born  while  her 
father  was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Napoleon  III.,  she  had  been  educated  in 
a  convent  in  France  and  had  married  a 
Frenchman  as  soon  as  she  came  out  of  it. 
Her  only  daughter  reverted  to  America 
and  was  now  the  Mrs.  Hill  Murray  of 
Newport  and  New  York,  whose  matri- 
monial vicissitudes  were  long  a  perennial 
source  of  increased  circulation  to  the 
New  York  press. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Hill  Murray  was  so  occu- 
pied in  trading  in  husbands  that  she  had 
had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  only  salvage 
from  the  conjugal  wreck  —  a  daughter, 
Clarice.  Unhesitatingly  she  had  turned 
her  over  to  the  Marquise  to  bring  up. 

The  year  that  war  was  declared  in 
Europe  Clarice  married  the  Vicomte 
Dorvillac. 
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The  Vicomte  was  both  a  brave  man  and 
a  rotter.  The  combination  has  been 
proven  possible  in  countless  instances,  and 
Dorvillac  wtes  one  of  them. 

He  served  more  than  honorably  at  the 
front  and  was  invalided  home.  In  Paris 
he  at  once  found  diversions  that  caused 
the  perspicuous  old  Marquise  consider- 
able anxiety. 

She  proposed  a  change  of  scene,  with 
her  American  interests  as  a  pretext  and 
Palm  Beach  as  a  bait.  Her  invitation  was 
accepted  by  the  young  couple,  and 
Grandmere,  who  was  lavish,  leased  a  cot- 
tage for  them  on  Sunrise  avenue  while  she 
herself  stopped  with  her  maid  at  the 
"Waves." 

She  was  sitting  one  morning  in  Febru- 
ary in  her  usual  place,  dressed  with  that 
perfect  elegance  only  attainable  in  ant  of 
her  years  by  combining  through  personal 
taste  and  the  s'ervices  of  a  grand  couturier 
a  remembrance  of  past  fashion  with  a  hint 
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of  the  mode  of  the  moment.  Her  hat  was 
a  reminiscence  of  Winterhalter,  and  her 
soft  laces  and  heavy  silks  of  her  dress  were 
accented  here  and  there  by  the  sparkle  of 
a  fine  jewel.  She  was  an  objet  de  luxe,  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  connoisseur. 

To-day  the  old  heart  beneath  the  deli- 
cate ruffles  was  beating  rather  more  vio- 
lently than  was  good  for  it,  and  her  face 
was  very  white. 

"Good  morning,  Charlotte,"  said  Gov- 
ernor Van  Pelt,  pausing  beside  her  chair. 

The  Governor  was  nearly  80.  He  had 
been  an  attache  of  her  father's  embassay 
fifty  years  before  and  in  those  days  the 
gay  Charlotte  had  flouted  him. 

"Aren't  you  a  little  pale  this  morning?" 
he  questioned  solicitously. 

"An  emotion,"  said  the  Marquise.  "Sit 
down,  Mark.    I  have  saved  a  soul" 

"You  damned  mine  fifty  years  ago/' 
said  M'ark 

He  lowered  himself  warily  into  the 
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piazza  chair,  avoiding  a  twinge  in  his 
gouty  knee,  but  not  before  he  had  sought 
her  wrinkled  hand  among  its  scented 
frills  and  had  kissed  it. 

"Les  neiges  deantan  —  let  them  lie," 
smiled  the  Marquise. 

"But  I  still  adore  you,"  said  old  Mark. 

"Hush,"  she  held  up  a  finger.  "Our. 
sands  are  run.  It  is  new  lives  that  matter. 
I  will  tell  you." 

"Figure  to  yourself.  Hardly  four  hours 
ago  my  granddaughter,  Clarice,  rushed 
into  my  bedroom  like  a  gust  of  wind, 
brushing  aside  my  maid,  Julie,  who  was 
removing  my  breakfast  tray.  You  know 
Clarice,  married  out  of  the  schoolroom  to 
Raoul  Dorvillac.  She  is  all  that  there  is 
of  most  virginal,  a  young  girl,  fire  and 
ice!  A  volcano  still  hidden  under  a  snow- 
drift! One  sees  these  things  even  in  an 
expectant  mother." 

"  'Bonne  Maman!"  she  cried  from  the 
threshold,  'I  am  lost/  and  she  cast  upon 
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my  bed  a  letter.  It  was  one  of  these  evil- 
looking  missives  that  smell  of  the  under- 
world even  before  one  opens  the  envelope. 
Anonymous,  naturally,  a  poisoned  arrow 
shot  by  envy  from  the  outer  darkness  of 
some  blasted  life  into  the  Warm,  intimate 
peace  of  a  more  fortunate  interior. 

"  'If  you  will  go  this  morning  at  10  to 
West  Palm  Beach  and  wait  behind  the 

clump  of  palms  to  the  left  of  the 

Hoteil,  you  will  see  your  husband  come 
out.  Ask  him  whether  he  passed  the  night 
there  or  whether  he  went  to  Miami  on 
business,  as  he  told  you  he  would.  My 
home  was  broken  up  by  a  husband  such 
as  yours.    I  warn  you. 

"  £a  well-wisher; 

"  'It  was  in  our  box  at  the  postoffice.  I 
got  it  half  an  hour  ago/  said  Clarice, 
flaming.  'Already  last  evening  there  was 
the  preface  Raoul  had  left  yesterday 
afternoon  saying  that  he  would  motor  to 
Miami  to  look  up  a  boat  for  our  fishing 
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trip.  He  was  to  return  to-day.  At  12 
o'clock  last  night,  just  after  I  had  gone  to 
bed,  the  telephone  rang. 

"  'Is  this  Mme.  Dorillac,'  said  a  vulgar 
voice  that  I  did  not  recognize.  I  trem- 
bled. Could  it  be  that  Raoul  had  been  in 
an  accident?  'Yies,'  I  said  breathlessly. 
'Look  out  for  that  husband  of  yours,  I 
want  to  tell  you—  'I  am  not  interested,5 
I  said,  with  all  the  pride  I  could  muster, 
and  hung  up  the  receiver.  But  in  spite  of 
my  fortitude,  the  poison  had  entered  my 
soul. 

"  'All  night  I  lay  awake.  Then  came 
this  letter.  I  jumped  into  a  wheeled  chair. 
I  would  investigate,  see  for  myself.  But 
I  was  too  early.  An  impulse  seized  me.  I 
stopped  here.  Thou  art  a  woman  of  wise 
counsels  Thou  hast  lived  and  suffered. 
Tell  me  what  shall  I  say  to  him?  How 
shall  I  say  it?' 

"She  was  shaking  with  emotion.  I 
glanced  at  the  clock  beside  my  bed.  Thr 
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hands  indicated  a  quarter  past  nine.  She 
must  never  reach  West  Palm  Beach, 
Then,  making  call  to  my  courage  (for 
nerves  at  our  age  are  not  what  they  were, 
mon  cher)}  I  laughed. 

"  'Ma  pauvre  enfant/  I  remarked  gay- 
ly.  'Thou  art  indeed  young  in  life.  A 
woman  who  needs  an  anonymous  letter  to 
tell  her  of  her  husband's  infidelity  does 
not  deserve  to  keep  him.  Any  wife  is 
psychologist  enough  to  see  when  a  man 
is  tired  of  her.  Thou  knowest  very  well 
that  Raoul  is  tender  as  ever.  He  loads 
thee  with  little  attentions.  Did  I  not  ob- 
serve his  empressement  when  you  both 
dined  with  me  on  Sunday.  Highly  bred 
women  should  be  intuitive.' 

"  'He  gave  me  a  diamond  collar  from 

's  last  week/  she  said,  'and  when 

he  clasped  it—,'  she  blushed  and  trailed 
into  a  tremulous  silence. 

"Suspicious,  I  thought.  Aloud  I  said: 
'Generous,  thou  seest    If  this  letter  were 
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true  he  would  counsel  to  thee  the  econo- 
mies.}  Again  I  looked  at  the  clock.  I  had 
gained  only  five  minutes. 

"  Wilt  thou  have  the  kindness  to  fetch 
my  fichu  from  the  drawer  on  the  toilette 
table?  I  feel  a  draught.'  Clarice  arose. 
Stealthily  I  reached  over  and  turned  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock. 

"  'Thanks,  ma  petite! 

"  'I  must  go  now/  she  said.  'Tell  me 
quickly,  grandmama.'  I  could  see  by  her 
glance  that  she  was  wavering.  'It  is  early,' 
I  said.  'Thou  canst  not  wait  on  the  corner 
there,  making  thyself  remarked.  Listen 
first  to  a  page  of  my  life  which  until  now 
I  have  never  told  to  any  one.  It  will  help 
thee.  Fifty  years  ago  I  was  thine  age, 
young,  pretty,  recently  married,  in  thy 
situation.  Yes,  it  is  far,  but  hearts  and 
men  are  unchanging.  Thy  grandfather 
was  the  handsomest  man  in  Paris,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jockey  and  all  the  clubs  a  la 
mode.     Chic,  they  would  call  it  to-day. 
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No  "first  night"  nor  Varnishing  Day  was 
complete  without  him.  The  redingote  of 
the  period  was  named  after  him.  One 
day  I  received  a  letter  just  like  this  one. 
True,  the  street  was  the  rue  Blanche,  but 
the  sense  was  identical.  I  put  on  the  thick 
veil  so  often  celebrated  in  our  romances 
of  intrigue  by  Bourget,  Feuillet  et  Com- 
pagnie.  I  called  for  a  fiacre.  I  remem^ 
ber  that  the  cocher  hummed  "l'amour  est 
enfant  de  Boheme,"  and  that  he  winked 
at  me  and  asked  me  to  open  my  handbag 
that  he  might  be  sure  it  contained  no 
phial  of  vitriol.  "I  do  not  hold  for  the 
Cour  d' Assises,"  he  remarked.  I  felt  my- 
self degraded  by  spying,  but  I  kept  to 
my  purpose.  I  saw  my  husband  arrive, 
enter,  disappear  into  the  house  of  mys- 
tery. With  him  disappeared  my  happi- 
ness. I  was  a  proud  woman.  I  asked  no 
questions.  I  withdrew,  evaded.  Your 
grandfather  was  equally  proud. 

"  'I  did  not  console  myself,  as  many 
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women  of  my  set  did  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Our  family,  the  de  Kero- 
nacSj  is  noted  for  the  virtue  of  its  women. 
Divorce  was  out  of  the  question.  Our 
church  forbade  it  Besides,  my  son  was 
born  soon  after.  I  devoted  myself  to  my 
children  and  to  good  works. 

"  'At  5.30  twice  a  week  my  husband 
absented  himself.  This  lasted  ten  years- 
ten  years  that  broke  my  heart  and  my 
beauty.  Your  grandfather  died.  The 
will  was  opened.  At  the  end  of  the  testa- 
ment came  this  clause :  "And  to  my  old 
nurse,  Claudine  Martin,  who  saved  me 
from  drowning  when  I  was  a  child,  now 
domiciled  at  IS  rue  Blanche,  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  sum  of  20,000  francs  as  a 
token  of  my  gratitude,  to  be  used  for  her 
maintenance  as  long  as  she  shall  live." 

"  'Imagine  to  thyself  my  feelings.  For 
ten  years  my  husband,  with  the  kind  and 
modest  loyalty  of  the  true  gentilhomme, 
had  visited  his  poor,  paralyzed  old  nou- 
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nou  in  the  rue  Blanche,  Figure  my  con- 
fessions, my  penances.  I  have  not  done 
with  them  yet  Chere  Clarice,  do  not 
make  my  mistake.  All  life  is  an  act  of 
faith,  believe,  believe!  Tear  up  this  let- 
ter, sweep  your  heart  clean  from  its  re- 
membrance.   Believe  P 

"Clarice  had  fallen  on  her  knees  by  my 
bed.  Over  her  dark  head  I  glanced  at 
the  hour  and  knew  that  I  had  won. 

"  'Grandmere,'  she  cried.  'Doubt  is 
unworthy.    Thou  hast  saved  meP 

"  4And  the  future  Vicomte  Dorvillac,' 
I  whispered  softly,  as  I  kissed  her," 

The  Marquise  leaned  back  in  her 
wicker  chair  as  she  ended.  Her  lips 
shook  a  little.  "My  dear,"  said  Mark 
Van  Pelt,  "I  am  honored  by  your  confi- 
dence, and  I  admire  your  wisdom,  but 
best  of  all  I  rejoice  to  learn  the  true  story 
of  your  life.  Rumor  is  cruel,  and  I 
feared  that  de  Hautcoeur  had  not  always 
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made  you  as  good  a  husband  as  I  once 
hoped  to  be." 

The  Marquise  leaned  forward  and  cov- 
ered the  knotted  old  hand  lying  upon  the 
arm, of  his  chair  with  her  own  wrinkled 
one.  Her  smile  was  that  of  a  soul  that 
has  outlived  its  anguishes. 

"God  pardon  me,"  said  the  Marquise 
de  Hantcoeur,  and  she  crossed  herself. 
"The  story  was  a  lie.  My  husband  de- 
ceived me  from  the  first.  Always.  There 
was  no  Nurse  Claudine  Martin,  no 
testament  bequeathing  rents  to  her..  My 
anonymous  letter  spoke  the  truth.  I  lived 
a  martyrdom.  But  to  save  time  and  my 
granddaughter,  I  invented.  Ah,  les 
hommes!  In  your  country  the  tempera- 
ment is  colder.  As  husbands  you  are 
faithful.  But  who  shall  say  if  it  be  your 
merit  or  God's  mercy?" 

Her  white  old  hand  reached  for  a 
rosary  on  the  table  at  her  side.    "For  us 
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women  there  is  always  God,"  said  the 

Marquise  de  Hautcoeur. 

****** 

"Look  at  old  Mark  having  a  flirte  with 
the  Marquise,"  said  Mimi  Harding  to 
her  friend  Cynthia,  as  they  drifted  onto 
the  piazza  to  the  measure  of  a  suppressed 
jazz,  followed  by  their  "satellites,"  Tom 
Allen  and  Harvey  Stockwell.  "Aren't 
they  cunning?" 

"A  darned  sight  cunninger  than  that 
rotter,  Dorvillac,"  muttered  Tom  Allen 
to  Harvey.  "Where  do  you  suppose  I 
saw  him  when  I  wheeled  over  to  West 
Palm  Beach  to  get  my  bike  mended  this 
morning?  Coming  out  of  a  little  lodging 
house  on  Gardenia  Avenue.  You  know 
the  sort  of  joint." 

V  3Jc  yp:  yfc  3|£  ■5j£ 

This  year  of  1919  in  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  I  saw  a  tablet 
and  read  upon  it  these  words: 

"To  the  memory  of  Raoul  Dorvillac, 
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who  died  10  battle.  The  heroic  son  of  the 
Patrie,  a  perfect  husband  and  a  perfect 
father. 

"Erected  by  his  bereaved  widow, 

"Clarice  Dorvillac." 

And  who  knows  that  the  tablet  did  not 
in  the  last  issue  speak  true?  To  para- 
phrase the  Scriptures,  "Perhaps  her  faith 
had  made  him  whole/' 


SWEET   CHARITY 


Joel  Hardon  was  not  the  sort  of  person 
who  waits  for  Opportunity.  On  the  con- 
trary he  was  always  at  the  rendezvous  be- 
fore her. 

His  home  town  of  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, held  him  exactly  one  year  and  three 
months  after  he  had  graduated  from  high 
schooL  During  that  period  he,  the  son 
of  a  respectable  local  seamstress,  had 
managed  to  engage  himself  to  Alicia 
Loomis,  daughter  of  the  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  where  he  was  clerk. 

To  do  this  he  had  jilted  Minnie  Chase, 
the  sexton's  daughter. 

He  had  been  "going"  with  Minnie  ever 
since  she  wore  pigtails  and  he  was  in  short 
pants.    She  had  hair  like  dandelion  ten- 
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drils,  a  mouth  like  a  pomegranate,  eyes 
like  an  Irish  colleen,  and  "a  way  with 
her."  When  she  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder  and  swished  her  skirts  a  little,  as 
she  walked  down  Main  Street  with  her 
intimate  girl  chum,  any  boy  in  that  part 
of  the  town  would  have  spent  his  last 
nickle  to  treat  her  to  a  Sundae  at 
Schraub's  drug  store. 

So  Minnie  merely  tossed  her  head 
when  Joel,  mounted  in  the  social  scale  as 
well  as  the  musical,  by  means  of  a  top 
note  in  his  tenor  voice  which  introduced 
him  to  Trinity  Church  choir  and  event- 
ually to  Miss  Loomis,  who  played  the  or- 
gan in  Lent. 

After  he  threw  Minnie  over  she  wasted 
no  time — tears  were  not  her  style — but 
switched  quite  easily  to  another  sweet- 
heart, Dave  Carl  by  name,  to  whom  she 
made  fun  of  Alicia  Loomis's  long  teeth 
and  bad  skin. 

In  New  York  Joel  went  into  a  broker's 
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office.  There  a  few  tips  on  the  side  put 
him  in  a  position  to  speculate. 

He  was  a  born  gambler,  and  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  year  of  extraordinary  pros- 
perity. A  fortunate  turn  in  Cotton 
brought  Joel  enough  to  buy  himself  a 
seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

He  returned  to  Burlington  to  marry 
Alicia,  whose  father  liked  Joel,  be- 
lieved in  his  cleverness  and  gave  his 
daughter  a  goodly  sum  to  set  up  house- 
keeping. 

The  crude  and  inexperienced  Joel  was 
a  financial  genius.  After  all,  what  is 
genius  but  knowledge  without  experi- 
ence? 

His  long  nose,  something  like  that  of 
a  pointer,  seemed  to  smell  out  a  rise  in 
slocks  before  older  men  had  even  a  scent 
of  it. 

At  35  he  was  a  millionaire  and  had 
earned  in  the  Street  the  name  of  "the  Boy 
Plunger." 
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He  bought  a  palace  on  Riverside 
Drive,  furnished  it  in  richest  Pullman 
the  first,  and  smoked  cigars  of  abnormal 
length  and  fatness  from  which  he  never 
remove  the  gold  bands.  His  figure  was 
tall  and  extremely  graceful,  and  his  dark 
hai^  splashed  prematurely  with  gray, 
waved  back  from  the  temples. 

He  represented  the  movie  idea  of  a 
New  York  clubman,  but  at  the  Union 
or  Knickerbocker  his  ties  and  his  socks 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  blackball 
him.  The  stripes  on  his  shirts  were  too 
broad,  his  waistcoats  too  fantastic,  the  un- 
cut sapphire  ring  on  his  finger  too  large, 
although  Joel  had  beautiful  hands,  long 
and  acquisitive,  and  perfectly  manicured. 

In  the  refinements  of  the  mode, 
Alicia  did  not  keep  pace  with  him. 

Joel,  who  wanted  everything  in  life  and 
wanted  it  early  and  in  large  quantities, 
had  desired  among  other  things  a 
well -filled   nursery-     Alicia    was    hence 
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bound  down  by  family  ties,  of  which 
there  were  now  five.  Her  figure,  her 
only  good  point,  had  suffered. 

When  he  developed  social  ambitions 
she  patronized  Rendel  and  Lucette,  who 
did  their  best,  but  her  face,  with  its  near- 
sighted eyes  and  pince  nez,  topped  poorly 
the  awkward  mass  of  her  figure.  In  or- 
der to  live  up  to  their  money  and  their 
clothes,  they  began  to  go  about  a  great 
deal  to  the  theatres.  They  dined  at  res 
taurants  nearly  every  night,  but  they  were 
always  alone.    They  knew  nobody. 

In  the  end  this  state  of  affairs  piqued 
Joel's  vanity. 

"Don't  give  'em  the  satisfaction  of  star- 
ing at  'em,"  he  said  one  night,  as 
Alicia  raised  her  glass  at  the  Opera  for  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  people  in  the 
boxes.  "We're  every  bit  as  good  as  they 
are." 

"Of  course,"  said  Alicia,  calmly,  "but 
not  the  same"      He  set  his  teeth. 
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When  Alicia  realized  that  Joel's 
social  aspirations  were  serious,  she  set 
about  to  serve  them  in  the  way  most  natu- 
ral to  her.  In  her  ignorance  of  condi- 
tions, she  joined  several  women's  clubs, 
defunct  organizations  where  elderly 
overdressed  ladies  in  mauve  toques  read 
papers  against  the  killing  of  osprey,  or 
treatises  on  Walt  Whitman's  influence  on 
the  women's  vote.  She  gave  large 
euchres  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
learning  bridge  and  her  parties  were  in- 
variably featured  in  the  West  Side  Notes 
of  the  society  columns.  The  really  smart 
weeklies,  Town  Gossip  and  Seen  Thro' 
Cholly's  Monocle,  ignored  her. 

Joel,  occupied  with  his  big  game  hunt 
of  bull  and  bear,  knew  that  she  had 
fumbled  the  ball  somehow,  though  he 
didn't  know  exactly  where  the  trouble 
lay.  He  was  "in"  with  all  the  big  men 
downtown,  yet  their  wives  had  never  left 
cards  on  Alicia.    Oh,  he  knew  she  was 
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ugly  and  unattractive,  but  so  were  Mrs. 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Tarraway.  The  top 
of  everything  was  what  Joel  wanted.  He 
expected  her  to  carry  her  end  of  the  stick 
and  hold  it  horizontally.  Instead  she  was 
letting  it  sag. 

The  day  that  Palm  Beach  occurred  to 
him  as  a  remedy  he  decided  instantly, 
telegraphed  for  the  finest  suite  at  The 
Waves,  had  his  private  car,  The  Great 
BearJ  which  was  panelled  in  sandal  wood 
and  inlaid  with  his  initials,  put  into  com- 
mission, and  gave  Alicia  $10,000  for 
a  "swell  outfit,"  as  he  called  it. 

They  started  southward  as  soon  as  the 
dressmakers  could  get  her  ready.  The 
children  were  left  in  the  care  of  nurses 
and  Miss  Pemberton,  their  governess. 

On  the  way  down  he  handed  out  to 
Alicia  some  instructions  and  truths. 
Joel  was  as  ruthless  at  home  as  in  the 
Street. 

"See  here,  Alicia/'  he  said,   "I  give 
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you  everything  any  woman  should  want 
to  beat  this  society  game.  There  isn't  a 
lady  on  Fifth  Avenue  nor  a  girl  on 
Broadway  neither  that's  got  better  pearls 
nor  finer  duds  than  what  you  have.  Your 
pocket  money  would  have  kept  your  f  am- 
ily  for  two  years  in  the  old  days,  and  yet 
somehow  you  just  miss  it.  Not  enough 
pep  or  something.  Why  don't  you  learn 
to  smoke,  for  instance?  I  don't  believe 
that  these  card  parties  and  Walt  Whit- 
man societies  and  church  charities  that 
you've  gone  in  fer  do  you  one  goldarneo 
bit  of  good.  I  want  you  as  my  wife  to 
win  out  on  this  thing,  and  it's  up  to  you 
to  do  it." 

Alicia's  eyes  filled.  She  had  granu- 
lated lids,  and  the  sight  of  them  always 
hardened  the  already  adamantine  heart 
of  Joel. 

"I'll  do  my  best,  Joel,"  she  said. 
(Alicia  took  her  marriage  vows  seriously 
m6  was  cursed  with   a  sense  of  duty.) 
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"But  I'm  afraid  they'll  never  like  me,  and 
I  do  hate  to  go  pushing  in  where  I  am  not 
wanted." 

"Which  would  you  rather  do,  then," 
snorted  Joel,  "be  snubbed  at  first  by  a 
few  old  cats  that  you  could  buy  and  sell, 
or  fail  to  make  good  with  your  husband?" 

Urged  by  Joel,  she  had  gone  to  ex- 
tremes in  the  choice  of  her  clothes.  His 
ideas  for  frocks  were  gleaned  from  the 
Broadway  chorus  girls  and  movie  stars, 
with  whom  he  spent  much  of  the  time 
covered  by  the  vague  term  "business." 
Recommended  by  these  ladies,  he  had 
himself  selected  several  creations  from  a 
man  dressmaker,  who,  upon  looking  at 
poor  Alicia,  remarked,  "the  bust's  the 
problem,"  and  put  a  pensive  finger  with 
a  large  turquoise  matrix  ring  in  his  mouth 
while  h@  attempted  to  solve  it. 

The  results  of  these  meditations  made 
of  poor  Alicia  a.  lamentable  carica- 
ture. 
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"Why  can't  she  look  like  other  wom- 
en?" thought  Joel,  as,  arrayed  in  cloth 
of  gold,  with  a  green  ostrich  feather 
perched  on  her  wide  hip,  she  presented 
herself  rather  sheepishly  before  him. 
They  were  about  to  go  down  to  dinner  at 
The  Waves.  Her  glance  was  appealing, 
but  he  turned  rudely  away.  How  could 
he  tell  this  walking  samovar  that  she  was 
pretty?  And  the  gown  had  cost  $500. 
He  foresaw  defeat.  He  was  not  reassured 
as  they  passed  one  of  the  tables  to  hear 
a  man  he  knew  remark  to  his  wife: 
"What  waste  to  see  such  pearls  on  such 
a  neck!"  Alicia  had  the  raw,  red  skin 
of  a  country  girl  to  which  no  beauty 
cream  could  adhere. 

That  night  at  the  Surf  Club  Joel 
handed  $5,000  worth  of  chips  to  Alicia. 

"Play  ?em  and  play  'em  good,"  he 
whispered. 

There  was  no  gamfcler^s  blood  in 
Alicia's  veins. 
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"Oh,  Joel,"  she  breathed,  "it  seems  a 
sin!  So  many  charities  and  the  war  go- 
ing on  and  everything!" 

But  she  played,  and,  like  most  begin- 
ners, she  won.  The  pile  before  her  be- 
gan to  be  sensational,  and  people  gath- 
ered round  to  watch  her. 

By  the  end  of  the  evening  Alicia 
was  $25,000  to  the  good,  and  Joel  had 
managed  to  present  to  her  one  or  two  of 
the  men  whom  he  knew  in  the  Street. 
They  spoke  pleasantly  enough,  but  in  a 
language  of  badinage  to  which  she  found 
difficulty  in  responding. 

"Really,  the  crowd  at  the  Surf  Club 
this  season  is  preposterous/,  said  Mrs. 
Williams,  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Carbon  Company,  to  her 
husband  that  night,  as  she  replaced  her 
auburn  transformation  by  an  elaborate 
boudoir  cap  before  retiring.  "Who  were 
those  odd-looking  people  that  you  were 
talking  to?" 
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"Joel  Harden  and  his  wife,  quoted  in 
Bradstreets  at  twenty  millions,"  he 
laughed.  "Very  useful  people  for  you 
to  know,  I  should  say,  my  dear,  just  now, 
with  the  Red  Cross  fete  coming  off. 
Hardon  would  be  flattered  to  have  his 
wife  on  your  committee.  I  dare  say  he'd 
iloat  the  whole  enterprise." 

Mrs.  Williams  ruminated. 

"Well,"  she  said  at  length,  "I  am  ready 
to  make  my  sacrifices  for  the  war.  I'll 
meet  them  to-morrow  if  you  say  so.  That 
will  be  one  more  way  of  doing  my  bit." 
Her  air  was  one  of  noble  abnegation. 

Introductions  wtere  effected  next  day  on 
the  sands. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  stammered 
Alicia,  rising  awkwardly  and  catch- 
ing her  foot  in  her  dress  as  she  did  so. 
She  half  extended  her  hand  and  then 
withdrew  it  uncertainly.  Her  embar- 
rassment resulted  not  from  any  special 
sense  of    inferiority  (Alicia's     standard 
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was  intrinsic  value),  but  from  the  desire 
in  no  way  to  shame  her  husband,  whose 
hawklike  eye  was  fixed  upon  her. 

Happily  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
vincialism of  her  phrase  as  she  was  her- 
self. 

Mrs.  Williams  sat  down  beside  her  on 
the  beach.  uMy  husband  tells  me  that 
this  is  your  first  season  here.  I'm  afraid 
you'll  find  it  rather  dull,"  she  said. 
"There  is  really  nobody  here." 

Alicia  replied  that  the  scene  seemed 
to  her  to  be  crowded. 

"Ah,  yes,  numbers,"  said  Mrs,  Wil- 
liams, "but  you  know  what  I  mean!" 

No  one  could  be  more  charming  than 
Ethel  Williams  when  she  tried.  Pres- 
ently she  angled  very  prettily  for  the 
Hardons'  co-operation  at  the  fete.  The 
bait  was  swallowed  with  avidity,  by 
Alicia  because  she  loved  to  give,  by  Joel 
because  he  loved  to  splurge. 

"I  intend  to  have  your  booth  the  clas- 
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siest  bit  at  the  Bazaar,"  he  said  to  her,  as 
they  walked  to  the  hotel  "Well  show 
'em  we're  no  pikers."  And  he  tele- 
graphed to  Abe  Rosenstein  of  the  Castor 
Theatre  to  send  him  down  a  good  stage 
decorator. 

Three  days  later  Alari,  the  scenic 
genius  of  the  Frivolity,  alighted  from  the 
train. 

"But,5'  he  said  disparagingly,  with 
palms  widespread,  when  he  had  viewed 
the  site  chosen  for  the  fete—a  big  empty 
field  back  of  The  Waves.  "Here  I  see 
nothing  of  ze  romance  or  charm.  Zay 
say  me,  Ha  riviera  italiana.'  But  no!  So 
naked,  so  bare,  how  you  say?  Shall  it  be 
that  I  make  ze  bricks  from  no  hay?  No 
tree,  no  anyzing?" 

His  disappointment  resulted  in  Joel's 
buying  outright,  to  stage  the  fete,  the 
finest  orange  and  palm  grove  in  Palm 
Beach. 
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"Might  as  well  own  some  real  estate 
here  anyway,"  he  said. 

The  fete  was  to  take  place  at  night. 
After  much  discussion  the  scheme  de- 
cided upon  was  uLa  Foret  EnchanteeP 
Tons  of  gold  leaf  were  employed  to  gild  a 
grove  of  palm  trees  in  whose  midst  was 
set  a  house  of  glass  illuminated  suffus- 
inglj  with  lights  of  alternating  colors. 
The  costumes  of  the  ladies  were  also  de- 
signed by  Aiari.  Melisande,  la  Prin- 
cesse  Lointaine  and  other  medieval  Mae- 
terlinckian  persons,  with  trailing  gar- 
ments, were  to  officiate  inside  this  crys- 
talline abode,  where  wonderful  trinkets, 
a  gold  tea  service,  a  jade  cigarette  case 
and  other  expensive  objects  were  for  sale. 

At  first  the  really  smart  women  had 
held  back  from  associating  themselves 
specifically  with  the  Hardon  booth,  but 
at  last  the  beauty  of  Alari's  background, 
so  far  surpassing  the  commonplace  of 
bunting  and  flags,  irresistibly  attracted 
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them.  And  Mrs.  Williams  rooted  faith- 
fully for  Alicia.  Soon  the  women 
were  fighting  for  the  chance  to  be  al- 
lowed to  figure  in  La  Fore  Enchantee. 
Alicia  was  asked  hither  and  thither 
to  luncheon  and  tea  to  discuss  prepara- 
tions. With  her  practical  good  sense  she 
was  ready  to  take  charge  without  self- 
consciousness  and  with  real  ability.  In 
the  end  the  whole  success  or  failure  of  the 
monster  bazaar  lay  in  her  hands. 

When  the  great  night  came  there  was 
not  a  smart  name  lacking  in  the  list 
of  patronesses  of  Alicia's  "foret  en- 
chantee." The  Honorable  Steve  O'Brien, 
Mayor  of  Greater- ,  a  slight  ana- 
chronism amid  these  lovely  apparitions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  auctioned  with  a 
rich  brogue  a  bull  pup  of  vicious  appear- 
ance and  uncertain  pedigree,  but  as 
$4,000  was  realized  on  the  bandy-legged 
beast  there  was  "no  kick  coming  from 
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anybody,"  as  he  himself  would  have  ex- 
pressed it. 

Alicia's  syhness  felt  an  ostrich-like 
security  behind  her  wimple.  "You've  got 
'em  hooked,  Alicia,"  said  Joel,  as  he 
and  his  wife  drove  home  at  2  A.  M. 

Alicia's  reply  was  characteristic. 
"We've  made  $30,000  for  the  Red  Cross/1 
she  said  simply.  Joel  always  said  she 
missed  the  point. 

"We  must  send  the  first  thing  and  buy 
up  all  the  papers.  They'll  give  you  a 
great  ad,  Ally."  For  the  first  time  in 
several  years  Joel  bent  over  and  kissed 
her. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  next  morning  when 
Joel^  still  unshaven  but  attired  in  a  mag- 
nificent  silken  dressing  gown,  burst  into 
his  wife's  bedroom  without  knocking. 

"What  the  hell  does  this  mean?  There 
are  columns  about  this  damn  bazaar  and 
all  the  damn  women  that  were  in  it,  but 
not  a  word  about  you.     Mrs.  Allen,  the 
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Hardings,  old  Gorgon  Smith,  everybody. 
And  look  here!— — -"  He  thrust  an  illus- 
trated supplement  under  her  nose.  "In 
this  photograph  of  the  patronesses,  where 
are  you  standing?  You,  who  had  ought 
to  have  been  right  out  in  the  front  row? 
Behind  Mrs.  Gorgon  Smith,  by  golly, 
with  nothing  more  than  a  tip  of  your 
headdress  showing.  I'll  break  those  re- 
porters' durn  heads  for  'em!" 

"Oh,  Joel,"  protested  Alicia,  "I 
don't  believe  it  is  their  fault.  I  sent  the 
few  that  came  to  see  me  about  the  fete 
straight  over  to  Mrs.  Le  Mar.  I  thought 
she  would  tell  them  about  it  much  better 
than  I  could,  and  as  for  the  photographs, 
you  know  how  I  hate  to  have  my  picture 
taken.  And  so  when  they  came  for  that 
flashlight  group  I  just  stepped  behind  the 
other  women." 

"You  did!"  screamed  Joel.  He  was 
purple  with  rage.  "You  darned  fool. 
What  do  you  suppose  I  put  up  all  the 
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cash  for?  To  have  us  ignored,  1  sup 
pose!  Why  did  I  get  Alari  down  here 
to  help  you  get  up  this  thing?  So's  no 
body'd  ever  hear  of  us,  I  reckon,  Ally, 
you're  hopeless,  absolutely  hopeless.  I've 
done  with  the  whole  thing.  I  throw  up 
the  sponge."  And  he  went  out,  slamming 
the  door. 

Alicia  lay  for  a  moment  assembling 
her  scattered  wits  and  quivering  nerves. 
In  all  the  years  they  had  lived  together 
Joel  had  completely  missed  the  sole  sig- 
nificence  of  her  being.  She  had  just  one 
grace,  the  grace  of  God.  But  for  that  he 
would  have  cared  nothing,  even  if  he  had 
detected  it. 

After  a  time  she  got  up  slowly,  still  re- 
flecting. She  did  not  cry.  Her  tears  had 
all  been  shed  in  the  days  when  she  first 
began  to  discover  that  Joel's  sympathies, 
so  generously  catholic  toward  the  vices, 
were  counterbalanced  by  an  astonishing 
severity  toward  the  virtues.     The    onlv 
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thing  that  he  absolutely  could  not  under- 
stand was  selfless  goodness.  She  had  tried 
loyally  to  please  him  in  a  thousand  ways 
that  were  unnatural  to  her.  The  matter  of 
her  dresses  alone  had  been  a  real  distress. 
She  knew  that  the  best  she  could  have 
hoped  for  her  ugliness  was  to  have  it 
pass  unnoticed.  But  at  his  behest  she 
had  made  of  herself  a  bedizened  carica- 
ture. 

Joel  had  said  ahe  was  thru/'  Well> 
so  was  she.  It  was  no  use.  She  could  not 
compete.  She  did  not  ring  for  her  maid 
but  choose  the  plainest  of  the  gowns, 
hanging  in  the  closet. 

Joel,  who  had  turned  stony  after  his 
white  heat  of  passion,  had  in  the  mean- 
time put  on  his  sportiest  sports  clothes 
and  valeted  to  the  last  degree,  he  started 
toward  the  Lake  Shore  Road.  If  he 
couldn't  have  one  thing  he'd  be  damned 
if  he  wotddn^t  have  another,  he  said  to 
himself.       Guessed     he'd     charter     the 
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Mango  and  go  tarpon  fishing.  If  Ally 
got  anything  out  of  this  mess  by  the  time 
he  returned,  well  and  good.  If  not,  well 
she'd  have  to  stand  the  gaff  alone. 

The  past  even  of  a  day  was  always  the 
past  to  Joel.  He  had  turned  the  page 
completely  by  the  time  the  chairboy  ped- 
aling swiftly  had  crossed  the  railroad  line 
at  the  bridge.  Just  in  front  of  him  he 
perceived  a  remarkably  pretty  back  mov- 
ing along  the  Lake  Shore  road.  Two 
tiny  blonde  curls  escaped  engagingly 
from  a  perfect  coiffure,  where  the  hair 
joined  the  nuque. 

Joel  turned  to  his  chairman. 

"Follow  that  lady,"  he  said,  abruptly, 
for  a  thought,  vague,  but  exciting,  had 
stirred  in  him  at  the  sight  of  the  cream 
white  neck  and  its  tendril  locks. 

'Tassar,"  said  black  Sam,  and  he  put 
on  speed,  wheezing  a  little.  In  a  second 
they  had  overtaken  her. 

She  did  not  look  up  as  Joel  turned  in 
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his  scat  to  stare  at  her.  Her  eyelids 
dropped  modestly  under  the  floppy  brim 
of  her  hat.  A  glance  at  the  perfect  line 
of  the  tip-tilted  nose  and  the  seductive 
curve  of  the  crimson  mouth  was  sufficient 
for  Joel.  Before  Sam  could  stop  the  chair 
he  was  standing  on  the  pathway  facing 
the  lady. 

"Minnie!"  he  cried.  He  was  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  abashed  or  ashamed 
at  the  remembrance  of  their  parting.  Nor 
did  she  seem  to  bear  any  resentment.  A 
dimple  came  into  play. 

"Why,  hullo,  Joel!"  she  cried,  and  held 
out  a  hand  on  which  gleamed  a  square- 
cut  emerald  the  size  of  a  special  delivery 
stamp. 

"Well,  Minnie,"  he  said,  "Dave  must 
have  struck  it  rich  since  he  married  you." 

"Ssh,"  said  Minnie.  "I'm  Mrs.  Vane 
now." 

"Then  Mr.  Vane  must  be  an  A 1  hus- 
band to  give  you  jewels  like  that." 
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"Did  I  say  anything  about  a  husband?" 
said  Minnie. 

"I  supposed—-"  began  Joel. 

"I  wouldn't  then,  if  I  were  you,"  re- 
torted Minnie. 

Joel  betrayed  no  surprise.  Indeed,  be 
felt  none. 

"Where  are  you  stopping,"  Joe! 
switched,    "Can  I  come  and  see  you?" 

Such  was  theopeningof  thenew  chapter. 

Joel  and  Alicia  had,  singularly  enough, 
emancipated  themselves  on  the  same  day. 

That  very  afternoon  while  he  was  hav- 
ing tea  with  Minnie  in  her  ugly  little 
sitting  room  at  the  — —  hotel  (she  had 
insisted  on  a  few  preliminaries)  Alicia, 
attired  in  plainest  black,  was  making 
her  way  to  West  Palm  Beach,  Where, 
she  had  been  told,  the  Red  Cross  room,  a 
Cinderella  sister  of  the  magnificent  one 
in  Palm  Beach,  needed  workers. 

For  the  remainder  of  her  stay  she  went 
there  daily  and  worked  efficiently  and 
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happily  among  the  simple  women  with 
whom  she  rolled  bandages  and  talked 
children  and  housekeeping. 

The  fellow  patronesses  of  la  Foret  En- 
chantee,  having  squeezed  the  orange  dry; 
were  meanwhile  of  several  minds  as  to 
what  to  do  about  it  in  future. 

"Do  you  think  I  should  ask  Mrs.  Har- 
don  to  lunch  again,  now  the  thing's 
over?'5  said  Ethel  Williams,  whose  con- 
science was  of  the  usual  type  that  pricks 
but  never  reforms.  "She  is  the  most  fear- 
ful bore.  But  I  could  stand  her,  my  dear, 
if  it  was  not  for  that  awful  zebra-like 
husband  of  hers.  He's  as  striped  as  a 
convict" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Marsdon, 
with  emphasis.  "Charity  is  charity,  but 
you  can't  be  expected  to  really  involve 
yourself  with  people  like  that.  The  man 
is  impossible.  Fancy,  he  took  me  by  the 
elbow  the  night  we  had  them  to  dine. 
The  sort  of  a  person  that  almost  nudges 
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you.  No,  my  dear.  Things  arc  too 
mixed  here  as  it  is.  It's  high  time  to 
mount  guard  unless  you  want  it  to  be 
Coney  Island  outright." 

In  the  end,  as  everybody  knows,  Joel 
Hardon  browbeat  his  wife  into  a  divorce 
and  married  the  notorious  Minnie. 

There  is  a  code  for  gentlemen  even  in 
the  commission  of  adultery.  Joel  did  not 
adhere  to  it  Always  he  flaunted.  He 
and  the  flamboyant  Minnie  are  to  be  en- 
countered almost  any  evening  at  the  res- 
taurants where  they  entertain  lavishly  and 
publicly  other  couples  more  or  less  elabo- 
rately dressed  and  more  or  less  intricately 
married  or  unmarried.  But  Joel  has 
never  "made"  any  of  the  clubs  to  which 
he  aspired,  and  their  social  world  is  sin- 
gularly shifting  and  uncertain. 

Alicia  took  her  children  and  went 
abroad.  She  had  inherited  a  little  money 
from  her  father  and  declined  alimony. 
There  she  organized  her  life  on  her  own 
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lines.  While  her  children  studied  she 
entered  into  the  work  of  reorganization 
in  France.  She  became  intimate  with 
Adele  Vanderhuyden,  the  smartest,  clev- 
erest and  most  independent  of  women. 
Adele  had  been  at  Palm  Beach  the  year 
of  Alicia's  short-lived  career  there.  She 
had  not  known  her,  but  had  felt  for  her 
one  of  those  sympathies  that  arise  when 
Sincerity  recognizes  Truth. 

In  Paris  the  two  women  became  in- 
separable, and  no  one  was  astonished  to 
learn  last  month  that  Editha  Hardon, 
though  only  17,  had  become  engaged  to 
Howard  Vanderhuyden,  the  greatest 
catch  of  the  American  colony. 

All  of  which  only  goes  to  show  that  in 
this  life,  as  in  other  gambles,  every  man 
must  play  his  own  system. 


A    SKETCH    IN    VAUDEVILLE 


Beautiful  receptacles  for  cash  have 
ever  been  difficult  of  manufacture  from 
porcine  material,  but  in  the  ear  of  almost 
any  pig  there  is  a  silken  hair  or  two. 

Buddie  Kroll  was  a  pretty  hopeless 
little  rotter,  but  he  had  his  golden  mo- 
ments. It  was  in  one  of  these— but  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

The  Frivolity  Flappers  were  playing 
repertoire  one  Spring  at  Miami,  Florida, 
in  an  open-air  auditorium.  They  suc- 
ceeded, as  an  attracton,  a  celebrated  sea- 
cow  named  Bessie,  who  had  been  leading 
lady  when  the  hall  was  used  as  a  sort  of 
dime  museum.  The  tank  where  Bessie 
had  dozed  away  the  hours  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  rough  stage,  and  the  white- 
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washed  wall  was  covered  by  a  green  lat- 
tice work  design  that  made  the  place  look 
almost  like  a  real  "theayter"  on  the  Big 
Time  circuit.  Electric  fans  blew  a  di- 
sheveling gale  over  the  heads  of  an  audi- 
ence which  sat  on  benches  and  exuded 
a  perfume  of  peanut,  perspiration  and 
banana  peel. 

The  comedy  lead  of  the  little  company, 
which  danced  its  way  unflinchingly 
through  two  successive  performances 
nightly,  was  precisely  Buddie  Krolh 

Bud's  type  was  distinctly  that  of  the 
degenerate,  and  yet  at  first  glance  he  was 
not  unattractive.  His  small  face,  of  an 
almost  prison-like  pallor,  prematurely 
lined,  was  framed  by  hair  that  waved 
back  crisply  from  the  temples,  and  his 
little  slits  of  eyes  and  over-wide  mouth 
would  have  been  merry,  had  not  dope 
and  drink  and  sundry  other  vices  made 
of  him  at  24  the  unpleasant  little  pervert 
that  he  was.    Tn  other  circumstances  Bud 
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might  have  been  a  particularly  dore 
member  of  la  jeunesse  doree.  His  cheap 
clothes  were  held  smartly  across  his  hol- 
low little  chest  by  the  one  button  of 
fashion,  and  his  taste  in  neckties  and  hat- 
bands was  superlative.  Indeed,  he  was 
conceded  to  be  such  an  authority  on  dress 
that  he  carried  his  point  with  Arnheim, 
the  manager,  when  he  insisted  on  having 
the  velvet  collar  removed  from  the  dress 
suit  he  wore  as  a  fashionable  clubman  in 
the  cabaret  scene  with  the  "lead,"  Valerie 
Lasalle. 

Nor  was  Bud  by  any  means  without 
talents.  He  possessed  a  tenor  of  the  tin- 
pan  resonance  so  acceptable  in  uvaw-de- 
vill";  he  danced  with  originality  in  his 
agility,  and  he  was  blessed  wth  a  precious 
inborn  sense  of  comedy.  Obviously  Bud 
should  have  been  on  the  Big  Time  Cir- 
cuit long  ago,  had  not  each  of  his  abili- 
ties had  a  vice  for  its  shadow. 

Like  most  potential  criminals,  Bud  had 
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personal  magnetism.  He  was  the  sort  of 
person  whom  a  rich  old  women  marries 
for  his  beaux  yeux ;  the  kind  that  you  read 
about  in  the  papers,  who  subsequently 
chops  up  the  said  ancient  spouse  and 
checks  her  in  a  valise  at  some  railway 
station,  after  seeing  to  it  that  she  is  well 
insured  in  his  favor. 

The  company  had  been  playing  Miami 
four  weeks  when  life  began  to  pall  upon 
Buddie.  The  salacious  Valarie  Lasalle 
(Rosie  Arnheim  in  private  life)  was  the 
devoted  mother  of  five  little  Arnheims, 
and  most  of  the  girls  in  the  chorus  were 
old  and  ugly. 

In  these  disadvantageous  surroundings, 
dalliance  was  practically  impossible. 
Amorous  adventure  was  a  necessity  of 
Bud's  being.  And  he  was  not  one  to  deny 
himself. 

His  pocket  was  less  depleted  than  usual 
and  he  decided  to  "blow  himself"  to  a 
trip  to  Palm  Beach  on  the  following  Sun- 
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day,  get  a  view  of  the  fashion,  and  Inci- 
dentally perhaps  pick  up  a  "chicken"  for 
the  day's  amusement. 

Alighting  from  the  motor  bus  at  West 
Palm  Beach,  he  directed  a  chairman  to 
drive  him  across  the  Bridge.  They  halted 
a  moment  to  see  an  aviator  in  his  hydro- 
plane rise  from  the  surface  of  Lake 
Worth  into  the  freedom  of  the  upper  air. 
Bud  was  a  coward;  but  daring,  especially 
if  it  was  half  "swank,"  appealed  to  him. 

"Guess  I'll  have  to  spend  a  few  iron 
men  on  one  of  those  birds,"  he  said  cas- 
ually to  the  chairman.  He  half  believed 
he  could  do  it.  His  acting  was  always 
convincing  to  himself,  but  the  darkey  was 
unimpressed.  He  had  had  experience 
with  the  Quality.  "I  reckon  I'd  better 
peddle  along  right  smart,  sir,"  he  said. 
"You  sho'  don't  wan'  to  be  late  for  de 
bathing  hour." 

In  the  gay  Harlequin  throng  assembled 
on  the  sands,  Bud  felt  himself  unpleas- 
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antly  outclassed.  These  people,  with 
clothes  of  obviously  fine  material  and 
with  jewels  of  undoubted  authenticity, 
rather  oppressed  him.  He  half  wished 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  Lottie 
Brathwaite,  the  only  decent  looker  in  the 
show,  but  after  all,  her  duds  wouldn't 
have  matched  up  well  with  the  gowns  of 
these  "Fifth  Avenue  tarts,"  as  he  men- 
tally tabulated  the  women  about  him.  He 
strolled  along  the  beach  and  sat  down. 
God,  why  did  some  folks  have  everything, 
money,  scarf-pins,  girls,  limousines?  Not 
much  fifty-fifty  in  that  proposition.  The 
effect  of  the  early  morning  dose  of  a  drug 
on  which  he,  at  the  moment,  depended, 
was  wearing  off.  He  was  indescribably 
despondent.  He  let  his  shoulders  sag 
forward  and  tilted  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 
As  he  did  so,  he  perceived  at  no  great 
distance  on  the  beach,  two  emerald  green 
legs  of  alluring  shapeliness,  protruding 
from  the  hem  of  a  satin  sports  skirt.    The 
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wearer  was  lying  prone  upon  the  sands, 
but  presently  a  dark  eye  was  turned  upon 
him  from  beneath  the  brim  of  a  verdant 
chapeau,  It  transfixed  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  lambent  gaze,  and  then  it  gyrated 
ever  so  subtly. 

Bud  hesitated.  This  was  neither  Long 
Beach  nor  Coney,  and  he  had  hardly  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  up  thus  quickly  by  the 
smart  set. 

"Gee,"  he  reflected,  "they're  a  whole 
lot  easier'n  I  thought,  but  here's  where  I 
try  a  little  watchful  waitinV 

A  small  girl,  apparently  about  three 
years  old,  was  digging  near  the  lady,  who 
now  gave  her  a  little  shove. 

"Snookie,"  she  said  in  a  somewhat  rau- 
cous voice,  "go  get  some  pretty  shells  for 
Mommer,"  She  pushed  the  child  toward 
a  ridge  of  wet  sand,  where  it  squatted 
contentedly  on  a  bunch  of  seaweed. 

Bud  made  ready  for  the  next  opening, 
It  was  not  long  in  coming.    There  was  a 
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slight  upward  jerk  of  a  rather  pretty  chin. 
The  signal  this  time  was  unmistakable. 

Bud  arose  and  went  over  to  her. 

*■  *  # .     •    #  *  * 

"Where'll  we  lunch?"  said  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian da  Loma,  an  hour  later.  The  con- 
versation, moving  along  hackneyed  lines, 
had  by  this  time  disclosed  the  fact  that 
*he  owner  of  the  emerald  hose  was  the 
extremely  solvent  widow  of  a  Cuban 
planter. 

"I  like  to  wear  green  because  Fernan- 
do loved  it  so,"  she  told  Buddie.  "Why, 
there's  emerald  bows  on  my  lon-ga-ree. 
He  was  simply  crazy  mad  about  me  He 
had  .my  name,  Lillian,  tattooed  on  his 
chest.  The  kid'll  have  to  come  with  us," 
she  added,  reverting  to  the  luncheon. 
"My  governess  is  sick  and  my  maid  left 
yesterday  for  New  York  to  stock  me  up 
with  some  fresh  gowns.  One  can't  get  a 
stitch  here,  and  goin'  out  as  I  do  socially, 
I  use  my  things  up  so  quick."    The  thumb 
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of  the  hand  that  straightened  her  hat  as 
she  spoke  was  decorated  by  a  large  mar- 
quise diamond  ring. 

"One's  servants  are  such  a  bore!"  she 
added,  drooping  her  eyelids.  "Did  you 
bring  your  valet  South  with  you?"  She 
pronounced  the  word  "valley." 

"Hell,"  thought  Bud,  "it'll  take  some 
doin'  to  live  up  to  this  dame."     Fie  re 
plied  evasively  that  he  had  just  run  over 
for  the  day  from  Miami. 

"What's  your  car?  A  Pierce  Arrow  or 
a  Rolls  Royce?"  queried  the  lady.  At 
this  stage,  as  he  did  not  care  to  own  to 
the  motor  bus,  he  deflected  the  question 
by  running  to  catch  the  small  girl,  who 
was  just  about  to  topple  over  into  a  wave. 

"You  bad  child!"  said  Mrs.  da  Loma, 
and  she  gave  the  chubby  blonde  morsel  a 
shake  that  made  her  teeth  chatter. 

They  lunched  at  The  Waves,  Mad- 
ame da  Loma  nodded  brightly  toward 
several  of  the  tables  as  she  entered.    Bud, 
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overcome  by  the  size  of  the  great  dining 
room,  with  its  hundreds  of  tables,  failed 
to  notice  that  none  of  the  salutations  were 
returned. 

"I'm  only  half  comfortable  here/'  she 
said,  unfolding  her  napkin.  "The  man- 
agement couldn't  give  me  the  rooms  we 
require.  I  am  simply  miserable  Without 
a  sittin'  room!  Sometimes  I  think  I'll 
run  down  to  Miami  for  a  change.  How 
do  you  like  it  there?" 

She  signed  the  luncheon  check  rather 
grandly,  and  Bud,  not  to  be  outdone, 
tipped  the  waiter  generously,  or  so  he 
thought,  until  he  was  enlightened  by  the 
insolent  expression  of  the  negro  as  he  sur- 
veyed his  palm.  They  spent  the  after- 
noon together  on  the  sands. 

At  four  Bud  rose  to  go.  The  last  bus 
left  at  six.  By  this  time  matters  had  pro- 
gressed between  them  sufficiently  for  her 
to  say,  "If  you've  got  your  car,  I  wish 
you'd  just  run  me  down  with  you.    We 
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could  take  Snookie  and  111  come  back 
to-morrow,  after  lookin'  'round  a  bit  to 
see  how  I  like  things." 

"My  car  got  broke  last  week.  ItJs  to 
the  repair  garage,"  said  Bud.  "I  had  to 
come  down  by  the  motor  bus." 

The  lady  eyed  him  sharply  for  a  mo- 
ment. "But  I  guess  we  could  hire  one," 
he  hastened  to  add,  with  as  much  ease  as 
he  could  muster.  His  month's  salary  was 
still  almost  intact  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
regarded  the  expenditure  as  an  invest- 
ment. He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  mar- 
ry  the  widow  da  Loma  if  he  could  pull 
it  off. 

They  ended  by  getting,  at  the  nearest 
garage,  a  Stutz  with  a  red  lining  and  an 
appearance  of  smartness.  Bud  did  not 
bargain,  but  waved  his  hand  in  accept- 
ance of  the  price,  in  quite  the  grand  man- 
ner. 

"I've  just  telephoned  to  the  hotel  maid 
to  send  down  rav  suitcase  on  the  train  bv 
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special  messenger.  It'll  get  there  by  the 
time  we  do,  and  we'll  have  more  room  in 
the  tonneau  that  way/'  said  the  fascinat- 
ing widow. 

Florida  had  not  gone  dry  that  year. 
They  made  numerous  stops  on  the  way 
down.  The  last  was  at  the  house  of  a 
sleepy  Methodist  minister,  whose  wife 
needed  an  Easter  bonnet  and  who  asked 
no  embarrassing  questions.  They  left 
Snookie  asleep  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
Stutz.  She  looked  like  Cupid  himself, 
as  she  lay  there,  but  of  this  they  took 
small  account.  When  they  came  out,  the 
widow  da  Loma  was  Mrs.  Bud  Kroll, 
and  Snookie  had  a  stepfather. 

At  10.30  the  next  morning  Bud  awoke 
to  a  befuddled  realization  that  some- 
thing had  happened.  What  it  Was  he 
could  not  at  first  remember,  but  that  the 
occurrences  of  the  night  before  were  "all 
to  the  good"  he  was  sure,  else  why, 
through  the  aches  and  pains  of  his  katz- 
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en  jammer,  did  he  feel  a  certain  sense  of 
prosperity  and  ease? 

Gradually  events  reconstructed  them- 
selves in  his  mind.  He  looked  about  him 
for  the  fair  bride.  She  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Through  an  open  door  he  per- 
ceived Snookie  asleep  on  a  sofa.  "Lil- 
lian, dearie !"  he  called,  thinking  that 
the  lady  of  his  choice  must  be  dressing 
in  the  adjoining  room,  accustomed  as  she 
no  doubt  was  to  a  boudoir.  There  was 
no  answer. 

He  got  up  and  went  in.  She  was  not 
there.  On  the  shoulder  of  Snookie's  slip 
was  pinned  a  note.  He  opened  it.  "I 
guess  we  haven't  neither  of  us  got  noth- 
ing on  the  other,"  it  began.  "I'm  not  the 
rich  widow  you  took  me  for.  I  needed  to 
make  a  get-away  from  Palm  Beach  and 
I  did  it  pretty  slick.  Only  made  one  mis- 
take. I  took  you  for  a  rich  society  swell, 
and  come  to  find  out,  you're  nothing  but  a 
bum  actor.     The  night  clerk  here  gave 
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you  away.  You  was  too  squiffy  to  notice 
what  he  said,  or  I  guess  you'd  have  shut 
him  up  when  I  asked  questions.  Well, 
so  long.  I  leave  you  Snooks  as  a  memen- 
to. She's  in  my  road,  and  it's  up  to  you 
to  do  that  much  for  your  wifie, 

"Lillian." 

A  wave  of  impotent  rage  surged  over 
Bud.  He  looked  down  at  the  sleeping 
child  with  an  impulse  of  hate.  So  that 
was  how  it  stood,  was  it!  Tricked!  And 
left  with  a  three-year-old  brat  on  his 
hands  into  the  bargain!  He  would  like 
to  have  strangled  Snookie.  A  nice  laugh- 
ing stock  he'd  be  to  the  company. 

"Popper!"    No,  indeedy,  not  for  him! 

What  can  you  do  with  a  lost  child? 
Take  it  to  the  police  station.  Yes,  that 
was  it. 

He  stooped  down  and  shook  her.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  still  starry  with  the 
dreams  of  innocence  and  perfect  diges- 
tion.   And  looking  up,  she  smiled.     Be- 
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fore  the  utter  ingenuousness  of  that  smile 
something  inside  the  narrow  chest  of  Bud 
Kroll  gave  way  suddenly.  The  first  bar- 
rier of  hatred  had  fallen.  But  as  yet,  Bud 
did  not  know  it.  "Here,  Snooks,"  he 
said,  "get  up!"  (He  mustn't  be  too 
rough  with  her,  he  reflected,  or  she  would 
start  squawking.)  "Mommer's  gone  to 
the  stores  to  get  her  a  hat."  (No  good 
telling  her  that  her  mother  had  aban- 
doned her.) 

Snookie,  who  was  accustomed  to  the 
casual  custody  of  strange  hotel  chamber- 
maids and  bellboys,  smiled  up  again 
toward  him.  "Snookie,  dwess!"  she  said. 
He  lifted  her.  As  he  did  so  she  slipped 
the  noose  of  two  soft  arms  about  his  neck. 

When  the  police  arrived,  which  they 
did  presently,  on  the  track  of  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian da  Loma,  alias  Lill  the  Lifter,  they 
found  Snookie  propped  up  in  bed,  sur- 
rounded by  pillows,  and  applauding  vo- 
ciferously while  Bud  did  one  of  his  very 
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best  comic  dance  acts  for  her  benefit. 
Cross-questioning  revealed  that  Bud  had 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  bad 
checks  that  Lill  the  Lifter  had  passed  at 
the  hotel  and  shops  of  Palm  Beach,  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  met  her  the  day 
before  and  was  a  victim,  not  an  accom- 
plice, having  been  corroborated  from 
several  sources,  the  police  finally  left  him 
in  peace.  Neither  money,  scarf-pin,  nor 
cuff-links  were  left  in  his  clothes.  These 
spoils,  together  with  his  freedom  to  re- 
marry, had  been  carried  off  by  the  de- 
camping da  Loma.  Needless  to  say,  the 
reputedly  lynx-eyed  "force"  were  as  my- 
opic as  ever,  and  found  no  trace  of  the 
vanished  lady. 

By  the  time  the  investigations  were 
concluded,  Bud  had  decided  to  keep 
Snookie  till  he  went  North.  The  com- 
pany had  made  less  sport  of  him  than 
he  had  anticipated.  Of  course,  he  had 
to  stand  for  a  lot  of  ragging  about  his 
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"marriage  in  the  400,"  etc.,  but  Snookie 
disarmed  ridicule.  The  chorus  is  nota- 
bly sentimental  where  pekinese  or  infants 
are  concerned,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
Snookie  was  the  acknowledged  mascot  of 
the  "Frivolity  Flappers."  And  Snookie 
really  did  seem  to  "trail  clouds  of  glory" 
and  suggest  star  dust  and  asphodels  and 
other  unknown  meteorological  and  bo- 
tanical specimens  invented  by  poets  for 
the  celebration  of  childhood.  Attired 
lightly,  but  esthetically,  in  a  tiny  one- 
piece  garment,  her  "combinations,"  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  sat  in  the  wings  and 
watched  the  astonishing  evolutions  of  the 
jazz  and  the  shimmy  as  if  they  had  been 
the  dances  of  fellow  cherubim  in  the 
Elysian  fields.  Between  the  acts  she  often 
climbed  down  the  stairs  at  the  side  of  the 
stage  (each  step  was  nearly  as  tall  as  she 
was)  to  fetch  a  bag  of  buns  or  a  bottle  of 
ale  for  some  member  of  the  company. 
She    was    a    dependable    person,     and 
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clutched  tightly  the  nickles  entrusted  to 
her  keeping.  Hebe,  Ganymede  and 
Angel  all  in  one  was  Snookie!  And  very 
soon  she  began  to  dance.  She  imitated  to 
perfection  every  step  that  she  saw  prac- 
ticed, her  tiny  toes  pointed,  her  ankles 
arched  with  the  precocious  instinct  of  the 
born  dancer. 

Bud  and  the  wardrobe  woman  looked 
after  her,  between  them,  but  she  went 
home  each  night  with  Bud.  He  had  in- 
tended to  leave  her  behind  when  the  com- 
pany went  to  Tampa,  perhaps  find  some 
institution  that  would  take  her  in,  but 
long  before  that  day  came  he  had  decided 
to  keep  her  indefinitely.  "There's  good 
stuff  in  the  cute  little  kid,"  he  said.  "I 
bet  I  can  train  her  to  do  an  act  with  me 
that  might  mean  big  time  for  us  both 
in  another  year." 

Bud  had  to  "straighten  up  some,"  as 
he  would  have  put  it,  in  looking  after  her. 
He  didn't  venture  to  take  quite  so  much 
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dope,  and  though  he  was  too  far  gone 
even  at  25  to  cut  it  out  altogether,  he  per- 
ceptibly decreased  his  doses.  His  health 
improved  and  his  work  with  it.  He  be- 
gan seriously  to  train  Snookie,  who 
adored  him.  It  is  not  always  virtue  that 
commands  the  love  of  a  child.  That  com- 
modity has  been  notably  and  eternally  its 
own  sole  reward.  The  easy  going,  dissi- 
pated Bud,  full  of  charm  and  unexpect- 
edness, enthralled  the  imaginative  facul- 
ties of  Snookie. 

And  she  danced  as  he  piped.  In  three 
years  (she  was  six  at  that  time)  she  was 
a  marvel  of  grace  and  technique.  Bud 
was  ingenious.  Drugs  give  strange 
dreams.  An  act,  wherein  she  represented 
a  tiny  frosted  figure  on  a  wedding  cake, 
from  which  she  descended  to  dance  fan- 
tastically with  him,  brought  them  at  last 
to  big  money  and  big  time. 

It  was  the  proudest  day  of  Bud's  life 
when  he  saw  their  names  blazoned  on  a 
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red  background  before  a  Broadway  the- 
atre— 

Baby  da  Loma 

and 

Her  Dancing  Partner,  Mr.  Ethelbert 

Kroll. 

Snookie  had  been  baptized  da  Loma. 

They  were  a  success  from  the  first  mo- 
ment. The  papers  featured  them,  and  the 
long  roll  of  the  applause  breaking  reluct- 
antly into  straggling  handclaps  in  a  last 
effort  to  recall  them,  surged  over  them. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  their  engage- 
ment in  New  York  that  trouble  stalked 
them.  Lill  the  Lifter  happened  down 
Broadway.  She  had  fallen  on  rather  lean 
days,  and  her  get-up  lacked  the  chic  that 
had  been  so  noticeable  in  Palm  Beach. 
Shoplifting  as  a  business  was  no  longer 
what  it  was  before  the  firms  employed  so 
many  women  as  detectives. 

The  golden  sign  in  front  of  the  Variety 
House  arrested  her  attention. 
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"It's  them,  sure,"  she  exclaimed.  "Big 
money,  heh?  Why  ain't  I  on  board? 
Here's  where  I  join  up  With  the  long-lost 
husband  and  child.  Time  they  looked 
after  me  a  little,  anyhow." 

Two  dollars  and  a  half  was  a  whole  lot 
to  pay  for  a  box  seat,  but  she  wanted  to 
be  near  the  stage. 

Snookie  and  Bud  were  at  their  best. 
Success  and  the  spotlight  irradiated  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  act  Lillian  bribed  her 
way  up  to  the  dressing  room.  Opening 
the  door  in  true  melodramatic  fashion, 
she  hurled  her  now  rather  portly  figure 
at  the  astonished  Snookie,  embracing  her 
wildly.  Bud,  seized  with  a  presentiment 
of  evil  on  hearing  an  uproar,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  Instantly  Lill 
released  Snookie  and  hung  herself  pen- 
dulently  from  his  neck. 

"My  dear  husband,  my  darling  child!" 
she  shrieked,  hysterically.  "Lost,  but 
found,  never  to  part,  never  to  part!" 
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"The  hell  youVe  found  us,"  retorted 
Bud,  as  he  shook  her  off.  "You  get  out 
of  here  and  get  out  quick,  or  I'll  report 
you  to  the  police.  Here  are  Snooks  and 
me  gettin'  on  fine.  It's  all  her  dancing 
that's  got  us  the  big  time,  and  you  come 
snoopin'  around  tryin'  to  crab  our  game. 
Why,  we  got  such  good  money  that  I  got 
a  governess  for  her,  and  yesterday  the 
Goldwig  Players  Film  Company  offered 
her  $50,000  f er  a  year's  work.  Later  I'm 
goin'  to  send  her  to  boarding  school, 
where  she'll  be  brought  up  real  good, 
beter'n  I  could  do  it.  Now,  you  get 
out." 

He  shoved  her  toward  the  door. 

"Get  out,  is  it?"  she  shrieked.  "You'll 
have  me  arrested,  will  you?  What  about 
you  and  your  dope?  Don't  you  know  the 
campaign  that's  going  on  in  this  town? 
And  how  about  abandoning  your  wife 
and  travelin'  round  the  country  with  a 
kidnapped  child  that  you're  bringin'  up 
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for  your  own  purposes,  A  man  of  your 
character!" 

Snookie,  frightened  and  crying,  was 
clinging  to  Bud.  Before  the  lash  of  the 
woman's  words  he  flinched  for  a  moment 
only. 

"You  dassent,"  he  said.  "Not  with 
what  IVe  got  on  you !  Get  out  this  min- 
ute, or  I'll  call  a  cop." 

The  woman  turned  the  color  of  dirty 
ash.  She  had  hoped  now  in  her  middle 
age  to  crawl  to  cover  under  the  newly- 
made  reputation  of  Bud  and  Snookie,  but 
she  perceived  her  danger. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  she 
turned  on  her  heel  and  left  them  without 
so  much  as  a  parting  glance. 

Bud  was  trem'bling  like  a  leaf.  He 
wondered  if  Snookie  could  have  possibly 
understood  Lillian's  allusion  to  the  drugs. 
But,  no!  There  could  be  no  danger  of 
that.  Snookie  was  armed  cap-a-pie  by 
her  innocence.    Nor  did  he  believe  that 
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Mrs.  da  Loma  could  really  do  anything 
to  harm  them. 

For  a  few  weeks  he  shook  in  his  shoes, 
but  by  the  time  they  had  reached  Toledo 
he  had  recovered  his  poise.  He  signed 
the  contract  with  the  movie  people  and 
began  to  feel  happy  again. 

Fate  loves  to  strike  her  victims  on  the 
topmost  rung  of  the  ladder.  It  was  here 
that  the  blow  fell  upon  Buddie. 

The  Board  of  Health  swooped  down 
upon  him.  It  had  received  information 
of  his  "habit"  through  an  anonymous  let- 
ter. His  case  was  investigated  and  he 
was  taken  to  the  State  hospital.  There- 
upon a  society  which  is  the  ogre  of  the 
infant  prodigies  of  the  stage  descended 
on  Snookie.  She  was  presently  removed 
to  an  institution  for  destitute  children  I 
Snookie,  who  had  been  earning  a  salary 
of  $50  a  week. 

Poor  Bud,  almost  frantic  with  grief, 
strove  valiantly  and  made  a  cure  which 
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the  doctors  pronounced  perfect — a  test 
case !  The  only  trouble  was  that  he  died 
doing  it. 

As  for  Snookie,  attired  in  a  stiff  blue 
denim  apron  two  sizes  large  for  her,  all 
the  lovable  dimpled  curves  of  her  baby- 
hood cruelly  disguised,  a  round  comb 
flattening  the  ringlets  so  beloved  by  Bud 
and  applauded  by  the  public,  she  sews 
long  seams  with  fingers  far  less  agile  than 
her  toes.  Tiny  drops  of  blood  from  the 
needle  pricks  appear  along  the  selvidge 
and  a  loneliness,  dread  and  awful,  the 
ache  of  a  child  heart  for  the  one  it  loves 
best,  fills  her  tiny  chest  with  a  pain  al- 
most too  big  to  hold.  Yesterday  she  made 
a  face  at  a  visiting  patroness.  "I  fear  she 
is  a  natural  incorrigible,"  said  the  ma- 
tron. 


This  tale  has  no  moral.  Bad  beginnings 
seldom  make  good  endings,  the  proverb 
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to  the  contrary.  But  who  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  that  God  reads  only  last 
chapters? 
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